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Correspondence 





Wry Democrats 


Epiror: Do Catholics vote their religion 
(James R. Brown, Am. 8/25)? 

I have quite a few years of experience 
in politics on the local level in Rye, N.Y., 
where I reside. We Democrats have not 
elected a candidate since John Jay went 
from Rye to the First Continental Con- 
gress. ... 

Rye has a very solid Catholic commun- 
ity, which, I would say, comprises almost 
40 per cent of the vote. In the past five 
years we have run some estimable Cath- 
olics of all nationalities, including Polish, 
Italian, Portuguese and an Irisher like my- 
ee The Catholic contingent voted 
solidly Republican, have done so for years 
and probably will continue to do so, even 
though we Dems carefully pick Catholic 
candidates. . . . JouHn McCartuy 
Rye, N. Y. 


Epiror: Dr. Brown sets up straw men all 
over the place. The theory that a Catholic 
nominee would bring shifters back does not 
suppose that Catholics vote as a bloc mainly 
from religious motives. It means that many 
Catholics—like many other people, unfor- 
tunately—do not “vote the issues.” They 
vote irrationally. For the considerable num- 
ber of Catholics who behave like this, and 
are not set in their ways as hardened Demo- 
crats or Republicans, such an irrelevant 
factor as a candidate’s religion may actu- 
ally decide their vote... . 

Dr. Brown has evaluated the electorate 
as he and I would like it to be; not, surely, 
as it is. 

James W. ARNOLD 
News Editor, Catholic Herald 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Semantic Folly 


Eprror: Your article, “Christianity and 
Semantic Breakdown,” by William J. Grace 
(Am. 7/28, p. 406), was one of the most 
stimulating of recent contributions to 
America. Among several illuminating ex- 
cursions into the hinterland of semantic con- 
fusion, his section on “nature” was out- 
standing. 

But was it a typographical or a semantic 
“breakdown” which caused him to write 
that St. Augustine, in referring to man’s 
“nature,” must be understood as bundling 
together under this term “both essence and 
accidence”? Is “accidence” here a phonetic 
facsimile of “accidents?” 

This, however, is a niggling little foot- 
note to a fine article. We need more dis- 
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cussion of Prof. Grace’s ideas. These days 
we swim in an ocean of semantic foolish- 
ness. No great harm is done, I suppose, by 
the perversions of language which get per- 
petrated when stores advertise “sellabra- 
tions” and the like. But there is a lot more 
at stake when we get to fooling around 
with words which lie at the heart of a 
2,000-year-old tradition of faith and rea- 
son. Stuart LANSDOWNE 
Chicago, IIl. 


Student Government 


Eprror: On behalf of the Student Govern- 
ment of Fordham College and the Fordham 
Campus Committee of the National Stu- 
dent Association, I should like to express 
our appreciation of your Aug. 25 editorial 
entitled “College Students in Convention.” 
As you pointed out, the occasion of the 
Ninth Annual Student Congress at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the last week in 
August was indeed a significant one. The 
maturing of student government in this 
country, of which this congress was an im- 
portant manifestation, marks a new phase 
in the development of higher education. . . . 
NorMan C. DEWEAVER 
Fordham University 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Peoples in Chains 


Eprror: Congratulations on your editorial 
(7/28) in favor of the liberation of Com- 
munist-enslaved peoples. 

There is great room for dispute as to 
what are the best means to accomplish the 
liberation; as to what is practical, what is 
foolhardy, what is effective, what is dan- 
gerous. But how can there be any dispute 
among Christians about the desirability— 
aye, the moral necessity—of taking pity on, 
not passing by, these unfortunate neighbors 
of ours who fell among robbers who have 
stripped and beaten them... . 

Davin KEYSER 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentle Critic 


Epiror: Enjoyed your Aug. 18 issue from 
start to finish, and found myself mentally 
nodding my head and saying “Yes, I agree” 
to every article—which I don’t always do. 
However, even when I do violently dis- 
agree (as is more usual), some part of the 
offending item tends to stick in my mind, 
to come up in a calmer moment as part of 
“my opinion.” ... CATHERINE GINNELL 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Now let 
The Nun’s Story 


introduce you to the 


Catholic Book Club 





You've seen the reviews in AMERICA, Time, 
the New York Times, the Herald Tribune, 
your own favorite book-review section: 

“characterization, pace and dramatic in- 
tensity of a good novel .. .” 

“caught me from the start and held me to 
the end .. .” 

“magnificently imperturbable courage of 
the nuns under fire .. .” 

The members of The Catholic Book Club 
were able to purchase this powerful book, 
The Nun’s Story (list $4.00), for only $2.98. 

You too may have The Nun’s Story tor only 
$2.98 if you become a CBC member now. 


In addition, as an introductory bonus offer, 
you may select any book from the list below 


without extra charge. Thus you get two books 
for $2.98—one The Nun’s Story worth $4.00 
and the other worth up to $4.50—as your first 
purchase in the CBC. 

How to join: 

Select your 2 books from the list below. Pay 
only $2.98 for these first two books. Each 
month thereafter you will receive free the 
newsletter reviews and the selection card. 

Keep the card and the current selection will 
be sent to you for only $2.98 (postage already 
paid by us). Or choose any alternate selection 
on the list—for only $2.98. 

if you return the card, no book will be sent, 
no bill, no bother. Try it. 





Current Selection 
(| THE NUN’s STORY 


by Kathryn Hulme List $4.00 














List Price 
(1 Tue Happy Warrior by Emily Smith 
Warner with Hawthorne Daniel .... $4.50 


(OA Report oN THE AMERICAN Jesuits 
by Margaret Bourke-White and John 


POP ONIET OS. wacccs ce ewhe nes 50 Fs 4.50 
O(J)Tue Ascent To TrutH by Thomas 

Pn Pere ee 3.50 
(0 Curistopuer Co_tumBus, MARINER by 

Samuel Eliot Morison ..........+..-: 35.75 
OC Tue Five Fatuers oF Pept by Ira Avery 3.00 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 922, 70 E. 45th St.. N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 


Enrol me in The Catholic Book Club. Send me the 
two books checked above at the special introductory 
price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost mem- 
bers only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter 
monthly announcing each selection. I am free to 
accept or reject it and I may at any time cancel 
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Current Comment 





Death of Archbishop E. V. 
O'Hara 


When in October, 1930 the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference met in Spring- 
field, Ill., for its annual convention, the 
news came that its president, Msgr. 
Edwin V. O'Hara, had been appointed 
Bishop of Great Falls, Mont. Amid the 
rejoicing arose the dissenting voice of 
a veteran Irish pastor: “Make a bishop 
out of that short little man? Sure, he’s 
not the size for it!” But the Holy Spirit 
saw otherwise, and the “little” Monsig- 
nor O'Hara, in the 26 years of his epis- 
copate, attained a giant’s stature. 

Archbishop O’Hara’s sudden death 
in Milan, Italy, on Sept. 11 cast a shad- 
ow over the International Pastoral 
Liturgy Congress now in session at 
Assisi. The archbishop was to have’ 
been the chief American delegate to 
the congress. 

This quondam Minnesota farm boy 
was surely one of our great social pi- 
oneers. He was partly responsible for 
the Oregon minimum-wage law—the 
first in the country. In 1922, he issued 
a call for a conference of priests and 
laymen on rural-life problems. From 
that meeting grew the 10,000-member 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. He 
was a founder of the National Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Archbishop O'Hara is reported to 
have played a leading part in the can- 
onization of St. Pius X. Whether or 
not this story is true, St. Pius X’s pas- 
toral spirit was certainly the mainspring 
of all the archbishop’s endeavors to 
bring the Word of God and the charity 
of God to the people of God. 


Religion in the Home 


“Some Catholic parents assume that 
the parish school relieves them of their 
major parental responsibilities,” _re- 
marked Msgr. William E. McManus in 
his Sept. 8 America article, “How Good 
Are Catholic Schools?” The same 
thought caught the attention of those 
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convened for the North American 
Liturgical Week at London, Ont., Aug. 
26-Sept. 1. The development of paro- 
chial education, said Robert Rambusch, 
of well-known Rambusch Church Dec- 
orators of New York, has resulted in 
one undesirable “by-product—the ten- 
dency to relegate the home to a sec- 
ondary position. . . in the child’s reli- 
gious education... . ” 

To counteract this atrophy of home 
influence, several speakers at the con- 
vention urged the restoration of “family 
liturgy,” religious practices that can 
easily be adapted from the seasons and 
feasts of the liturgical year. One of the 
speakers remarked that most national 
groups in the United States and Can- 
ada had brought to the New World 
certain age-old family religious cus- 
toms but, in an effort to become Ameri- 
canized or “Anglo-Canadianized” too 
quickly, have abandoned these. 

What, for example, has happened to 
the family Angelus, to the observance 
of name days, to parental blessing of 
children? Some suggestions for family 
observances can be found in Around 
the Year with the Trapp Family, by 
Maria Augusta Trapp (Pantheon). 


Social Actionists Convene 


During the 1930’s, under the double 
impetus of the depression and Pope Pius 
XI’s Quadragesimo Anno, the Catholic 
social action movement in this country 
achieved a stature and importance that 
it never knew before and has not 
equaled since. How to nudge the move- 
ment off dead-center, how to check the 
“slump in interest” which set in after 
World War II, was a main topic of dis- 
cussion at the second annual National 
Catholic Social Action Conference, held 
this year, Sept. 7-9, at New Orleans. 

As at Cleveland last year, the papers 
and discussions produced no simple, all- 
embracing solution. Most of the dele- 
gates probably agreed with Fr. John M. 
Hayes, the keynote speaker from Chi- 
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cago’s Catholic Labor Alliance, that the 
times were not favorable to broad, 
sweeping plans for social reform. 
Though the goal of an economy or- 
ganized to pursue social justice on occu- 
pational lines was not to be neglected, 
the main effort today should be de- 
voted to more immediate objectives. 

High on the list of such objectives, 
Father Hayes thought, was a drive to 
better the lot of the 15 million Negroes 
and 3 to 4 million Spanish-speaking 
people in our midst. Another goal, he 
suggested, ought to be widening of the 
base of the social-action movement 
through penetration of the Catholic edu- 
cational system. He conceded that this 
was a “formidable problem.” Other 
speakers mentioned improvements in 
existing reform legislation, such as un- 
employment insurance and minimum 
wages. 

The New Orleans conference was 
sponsored by the NCWC’s energetic 
Social Action Department and was held 
under the auspices of the local ordinary, 
the courageous Archbishop Joseph F. 
Rummel. 


Union Cleans House 


Last spring, when William E. Malo- 
ney, head of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, heard that a 
Federal grand jury was about to in- 
vestigate his northern Illinois locals, he 
is quoted as saying: “The international 
union has nothing to do with the lo- 
cals.” 

If the 71-year-old boss of the Operat- 
ing Engineers—one of our less reputable 
unions—meant what he said, he and 
his organization may find themselves 
one of these days on the outside look- 
ing in. At its recent meeting in the 
Pennsylvania Poconos, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council issued blunt notice 
that affiliates with dirty noses could 
no longer hide behind the old cry of 
“autonomy.” They were still free to 
run their own affairs, but if they ran 
them badly, to the detriment of labor's 
good name, the AFL-CIO was equally 
free to oust them. 

The council proceeded at once to 
demonstrate what it meant. On the 
recommendation of the AFL-CIO Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee, it took steps 
to expel the Distillery, Rectifying and 
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Wine Workers and ordered a full-scale 
probe into alleged corruption in the 
Laundry Workers and the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers. All these unions are 
charged with grave abuses of welfare 
and pension funds. In addition, the 
council adopted the first article in what 
will eventually be a code of ethics 
binding on all affiliates. The article 
outlaws “paper” locals, i.e., locals 
without any members. In the hands of 
racketeers, such locals can easily be 
used for extortion and other unsavory 
purposes. 

Praising these developments in his 
column for Aug. 28, Victor Riesel called 
them “revolutionary.” In matters of this 
kind, for obvious reasons, Mr. Riesel 
is not easily impressed. 


Dept. of Things Best Left 
Unsaid 


It might have been the new moon 
or the heat or just the common old 
campaign virus. But the same day in 
distant corners of the globe it hit two 
widely known Americans with the same 
startling results. 

In Milwaukee, Sept. 3, former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, while ladling 
out generous portions of fire and brim- 
stone atop Republican heads, got off 
some sweeping asides. 

Alger Hiss, Mr. Truman maintained, 
had never been a Communist spy, 
neither had he been convicted of dis- 
loyalty to the United States, nor had 
he been a Communist. Mr, Truman 


opened the mouths of many of his 
listeners still wider with a stout affir- 
mation that neither Harry Dexter White 
nor Nathan G. Silvermaster had been 
“guilty of anything.” 

That same day in Indonesia Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana Demo- 
crat, fell victim to a like rhetorical 
spasm. Arrived freshly in Jakarta after 
a three-week tour of the Soviet Union, 
the Senator let fly at American foreign 
policy in general and our foreign-aid 
program in particular. 

He feared that eventually our present 
aid programs would lower our own 
economy to the level of the countries 
we are helping. He cited South Korea 
as a prime villain. “As long as the 
Koreans are getting money,” he said, 





-—Political Science Meeting in Washington 


WASHINGTON: From September 6 to 8 the nation’s 
capital played host to some 1,500 college pro- 
fessors and practitioners of politics assembled for 
the 52nd annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. 

Much of the program of this meeting was de- 
voted to the life and thought of Woodrow Wilson, 
the hundredth anniversary of whose birth will be 
celebrated December 28. Throughout his scholarly 
life, Wilson remained a keen student of the science 
of government, and several of his written works 
are considered classics in the field of government 
organization. Prior to his entrance upon a public 
career, he was a renowned professor of juris- 
prudence and political science at Princeton. More- 
over, he was once president of the APSA. 

An examination of the writings and activities 
of Wilson by the professors provoked many lively 
discussions on such topics as his “Premier” con- 
cept of the Presidency, international leagues for 
world security, and Presidential disability and 
succession. Of equal interest were the panel de- 
bates on the trying problem of disloyalty in war- 
time and on the provocative question, “Can Politi- 
cal Thought Dispense with Natural Right?” 

In a speech billed as non-political, former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman charged that General Eisen- 
hower had shirked his constitutional responsibili- 
ties by turning over vast powers to his assistants. 





Fr. O'BRIEN, s.J., of Seattle University is at present 
on the faculty of the Department of Government 
at Georgetown University. 





On the previous night, Mr. ‘Truman himself was 
the object of attack by APSA President Harold 
Lasswell, who criticized his decision to use the 
atom bomb on Japan without a prior demonstra- 
tion of its deadly power on an uninhabited island. 
Another highlight speech was that of Harvard’s 
William Y. Elliott, who proposed a nation-wide 
program of classroom education on the Communist 
menace (see editorial p. 583). 


CATHOLIC PARTICIPATION 


Though it was gratifying to see a sizable 
number of professors from Catholic colleges, re- 
grets might still be felt that only six were on the 
roster of 320 panelists who actively debated sub- 
jects of vital concern to social and political life. 
Moreover, only one of the 76 papers read at the 
meeting was from a representative of a Catholic 
college. In sharp contrast, the eight Ivy League 
schools had a total of 57 chairmen, discussants or 
readers of papers. There were 19 from Harvard 
and 12 from Princeton. Even Brandeis University, 
barely six years old, had four of its faculty mem- 
bers on the panels. 

Since in making its selections for such activity 
the program committee is largeiy influenced by 
a professor’s scholarly writings, the above figures 
suggest that Catholic schools have neglected this 
academic chore. It is to be hoped tk at administra- 
tors will in the future urge their excellent lec- 
turers, of whom there are many, to give serious 
thought to the important apostolate of the pen. 

F. Witi1aM O'BRIEN 
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“they will ask for money. They are just 
the kind of people that will bloodsuck 
you.” 

New moon, heat or campaign virus 
notwithstanding, such thoughtless _re- 
marks are deplorable. On legal techni- 
calities Mr. Truman is perhaps correct. 
The impression, however, that his Mil- 
waukee generalizations leave is of 
clumsy whitewashing. The Louisiana 
Senator's statement is thoroughly un- 
worthy of him and a gratuitous insult 
to a valiant little ally. 


TV's “Facts” about 
Bridey Murphy 


NBC’s “Big Story” (Sept. 7, WRCA- 
TV, 9:30-10 P.M., EDT) presented a 
singularly one-sided treatment of the 
by now rather stale mystery of whether 
a Denver housewife lived some 150 
years ago in Ireland in “another ex- 
istence.” It was pretty hard to discover 
any rime or reason for the program and 
the only reason or rime for devoting 
this space to it is to ask whether time 
on the air is so cheap that NBC can 
so airily misuse it. 

The “Big Story” told us of the work 
of the Denver reporter who unearthed 
“Bridey” and the hypnotist who un- 
locked her “earlier life,” and how the 
enterprising newsman toured Ireland 
for three weeks to run to earth refer- 
ences that the housewife had given in 
her trance. These references could pre- 
sumably have been known only if one 
had actually lived there 150 years ago. 
Armed with the discovery that the 
references were about 50-per-cent right, 
the reporter appeared in person at the 
close of the show and stated that he 
believed, on the basis of these “facts,” 
that the reincarnation of Bridey is now 
resident in Denver. 

A whole set of other possibilities 
was simply alluded to at the start of 
the program and ignored thereafter. 
These were stated by a scientist who 
cautioned the reporter that many other 
elements could well explain such a re- 
living of a “past life.” Tales heard in 
childhood, early but forgotten reading, 
etc., would all have to be taken into 
account. All this was blithely by-passed. 
We watched, hoping that the “Big 
Story” would be the complete story. 
Instead, its one-sidedness could only 
pander to the gullible. Need that be? 
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Still Heftier Surplus 


The customary midyear budget re- 
view presented a mixed picture. On 
the bright side was a prospective sur- 
plus of $707 million—more than $300 
million higher than President Eisen- 
hower’s estimate in his January budget 
message. On the dark side was a siz- 
able $4-billion jump in estimated ex- 


penditures. 
The indicated surplus is larger, 
therefore, not because expenditures 


are down, but because prospective 
revenues, reflecting continued prosper- 
ity, are sharply up. The Treasury and 
the Budget Bureau now put budget 
receipts at $69.8 billion. Never before, 
in war or peace, has the Government 
taken in so much money. 

When the spending figures are brok- 
en down, it can be quickly seen that 
the trend toward bigger non-defense 
outlays which was so noticeable last 
year is stronger than ever. Between 
fiscal 1953-the last Korean War year 
—and the current fiscal year, the Ad- 
ministration has reduced over-all spend- 
ing from $74.3 billion to $69.09 bii- 
lion. But during the same period non- 
defense outlays have climbed from 
$23.9 billion to $28.2 billion. And that 
$28.2-billion figure does not include 
$1.15 billion of Federal money ticketed 
for the new road-building program. 
This is kept in a separate account, to- 
gether with taxes earmarked for high- 
ways. 

Those who are disquieted by the 
rise in non-defense spendiy.g must find 
their consolation in the cleering pros- 
pect of another surplus. They will not 
fail to note that a surplus at this time 
nicely reinforces the Federal Reserve's 
stepped-up fight to control inflation. 


Arms for Afghanistan 


Leap-frogging over the Baghdad Pact 
nations is fast becoming a Russian spe- 
cialty. The Czech-Egyptian arms deal 
of last year brought the Soviets into 
the Middle East despite the so-called 
“northern tier” alliance designed to 
keep them out of the strategic area. 
Encouraged by this success, Russia be- 
gan wooing tiny, primitive Afghanis- 
tan. The courtship culminated on Sept. 
4 with a reported agreement whereby 
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Russia would supply the Afghans with 
guns, ammunition and planes for their 
40,000-man army. Coupled with the 
economic and technical assistance Rus- 
sia has been pouring into the country 
during the past year, the arms deal just 
about puts Afghanistan under the Rus- 
sian thumb. 

Map-wise, Afghanistan is an impor- 
tant factor in the cold war. The coun- 
try borders on the Soviet Union. It ex- 
tends southward like a wedge between 
Iran and Pakistan, both Baghdad Pact 
nations. Were Afghanistan pro-Western, 
which it is not, the country would 
strengthen the free world’s system of 
alliances. Pro-Soviet, it is a threat to the 
system and gives the Russians a land 
bridge into the Middle East and India. 
While the Afghans proclaim there are 
no strings attached to Soviet aid, the 
results of cuddling up to the Com- 
munists are an oft-told story. 

In the meantime, political instability 
in Pakistan, which caused the resigna- 
tion of pro-Western Premier Mohammed 
Ali, threatens all the progress made 
since independence. Pakistan will un- 
doubtedly ride out the storm. Yet stress 
and strain in this key Asian ally can- 
not be ignored while Soviet influence 
is on the rise in neighboring Afghani- 


stan. 


Is 40 Really Too Old? 


A suggestion was made recently in 
New York that the State Legislature 
do something to stop discrimination in 
hiring against persons 40 or more years 
old. More specifically, it was proposed 
that since the State already forbids 
discrimination in hiring based on race, 
creed or color, the law be amended to 
cover discrimination based on age. 

We have our doubts whether a law 
of this kind would work. Nevertheless, 
the fact that it could be seriously pro- 
posed testifies to the growing plight of 
middle-aged workers. The tendency 
today throughout business is to hire 
younger men, and as automation 
spreads, this tendency will likely be- 
come stronger. Unless businessmen 
want to contend with yet another law, 
they had better do something to re- 
verse the trend. Middle-aged men, es- 
pecially if they have families, are in 
no mood to be relegated to the indus- 
trial scrap heap. 
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Rome Condemns Racial 
Injustice 


For the second time within the year, 
Osservatore Romano has taken the occa- 
sion : disturbances in this country to 
make perfectly clear its detestation of 
any form of racial injustice. Last Octo- 
ber the Vatican semi-official daily news- 
paper expressed its abhorrence of the 
action of certain Catholic laity in pre- 
venting a Negro missionary priest from 
entering a local parish church to con- 
duct Sunday services. Recently, on Sept. 
7, the same daily stated precisely where 
the Catholic Church stands on the 
present issue of racial desegregation in 


the schools. In the sight of the Church, 
it said editorially, violence and discrimi- 
nation are sins against nature. To make 
its attitude perfectly clear, the Osserva- 
tore praised the State authorities for 
protecting the 12 Negro pupils who 
sought admission to the Clinton, Tenn., 
high school, with its 800 white pupils, 
despite the violent protests of massed 
mob segregationists. 

“The United States has always pro- 
tested,” continued the editorial, “against 
all oppressions and human inequalities.” 
They are “a contradiction that denies 
[the American nation’s] genius.” 

In view of censures frequently passed 
upon the Negroes for seeking to exercise 


their rights under the law, it is signifi- 
cant that the same editorial praises these 
Negro targets of the Tennessee inci- 
dents for acts of fearlessness, courage 
and “superiority,” both spiritual and 
civil. 

Roman attitudes on this question 
were echoed in this country by Bishop 
Mark J. Carroll of Wichita, who de- 
clared at a Labor Day Mass in Kansas 
City, Mo., that racial desegregation “is 
essential for the healthy and _ strong 
unity of our country.” 

As more and more is heard from 
Rome and from the American hierarchy, 
the Catholic position on desegregation 
becomes increasingly clear. 





—Our Next-Door Neighbor, Mars 


Astronomers, both pros and amateurs, turned their 
telescopes on the heavens on the night of Septem- 
ber 6 as our next-door neighbor in the solar sys- 
tem, the red planet Mars, swung in close to us, 
making its nearest approach since 1924. Not until 
1971 will it come so close again. At midnight, 
Mars and the earth were little more than 35 mil- 
lion miles apart. 

Mars has been a favorite with science-fiction 
writers from H. G. Wells and Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs to C. S. Lewis. The Italian astronomer 
Giovanni Schiaparelli announced in 1877 that 
he had discovered “canals” on Mars connecting 
what are apparently the continental masses of the 
planet. The word he used, caxali, actually means 
“channels,” but it was mistranslated as “canals.” 
Schiaparelli himself regarded them as natural fea- 
tures rather than as artificial watercourses, but it 
was the latter hypothesis that caught the popular 
imagination. 

The construction of canals on the Martian scale 
would be a feat of engineering that none in human 
history could even remotely approach. No wonder 
the Martians have always been regarded as vastly 
superior to us in intelligence. Some might well 
ask what would prompt these highly intelligent 
beings to go in for this literally global scheme. 
The answer is that the canals are required to bring 
the water from the melting polar ice caps each 
spring to irrigate the parched surface of the planet. 

And indeed the astronomer can see a change in 
coloration spreading from the pole to the equator 
as the ice cap shrinks under the rays of the sun. 
This is regarded by many astronomers as showing 
the seasonal growth of some form of vegetation. 
One cold-blooded astronomer, a mean hand with 
a slide rule, calculated from the rate of shrinking 





that the ice cap cannot be more than a few inches 
thick and would make a lake a bit larger than Lake 
Ontario. 

Quite apart from the supposed canal-builders, 
however, the possibility of life on Mars has been 
seriously explored by the astronomers. Certainly 
it is one of the places in the solar system where 
one might look with some hope for forms of life 
resembling our own. No earthly form of life 
could exist in the fiery orbit of Mercury, on whose 
sunward surface lead would melt, while the oppo- 
site side freezes in the absolute cold of space. Nor 
need one look to the remote, icy major planets— 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. One turns 
to the “temperate zone” of the solar system: Venus, 
the earth, Mars. 


LIFE ON MARS? 


What lies beneath the dense cloud envelope that 
makes Venus such a brilliant celestial object, we 
do not know. Venus, behind her veil, is keeping 
her secrets well. Mars has a thin atmosphere, not 
very rich in oxygen or water vapor. Owing to 
Mars’ low gravity, its atmosphere gradually leaks 
off into space. Moreover, the air, being so thin and 
dry, does not help to retain the solar heat that 
falls upon the surface of Mars as the earth’s atmos- 
phere blankets the earth. Day temperatures in the 
Martian tropics might run around 80° F, while at 
night the temperature may fall to —130° F. Mars’ 
climate, suggested Sir H. Spencer Jones, Astron- 
omer Royal of England, 1933-1955, would be 
rather like that of a clear day on a very high 
mountain. All things considered, he is of the opin- 
ion that vegetable life may exist on Mars, but that 
the evidence warrants no stronger conclusions. 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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Washington Front 





Virginia, a cradle of liberty from Jefferson, Madison, 
Mason and Monroe to Robert E. Lee, has for more than 
two years been in a turmoil over extending liberty to 
its Negro citizens. Shortly after the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, which in effect nullified Vir- 
ginia’s constitutional provision for segregation of races 
in the public schools, Gov. Thomas B. Stanley appointed 
a legislative commission, under State Sen. Garland 
Gray, to find a way to get around the court’s decision. 
After 15 months of unseemly wrangling, it came up with 
the so-called Gray Plan. 

At first Governor Stanley approved the plan. A hur- 
ried referendum was held to authorize a special session 
of the General Assembly to amend the State Con- 
stitution so as to circumvent the Supreme Court. Mean- 
while the Supreme Court, in May, 1955, issued its de- 
cree on the implementation of the decision: local cases 
were to be decided by Federal Circuit Courts, desegre- 
gation was to be accomplished “with all deliberate 
speed.” Both Supreme Court actions were unanimous, 
by the way. 

Thereupon, Governor Stanley changed his mind, un- 
der compulsion, it was thought, of the State boss, U. S. 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd, and issued his own plan, the Stan- 
ley Plan. He called a special session of the Assembly 
for the last week of August. It met under the mandate 
of Senator Byrd, who openly called for “massive re- 


Underscorings 


sistance” to the Court. But within a week confusion 
reigned: 71 bills were introduced dealing with the prob. 
lem. The Governor threw up his hands and recessed 
the Assembly for a week. When it met again, it began 
hearings on the plans and on the bills. Then it was met 
by at least ten more bills, with others coming in daily, 
It was a mess. 

In essence, however, these bills can easily be grouped 
around the two plans. What are these? The Gray Plan, 
leaving out details, contains two proposals: 1) “pupil 
assignment” by local school boards, which is really 
segregation under another name, though it allows 
boards to integrate if they wish; 2) tuition grants to 
children in private non-sectarian schools. The latter 
proposal is obviously impractical, since most of the 
private schools are sectarian, and their tuition rates are 
too high for the local boards to meet. 

The Stanley Plan is more rigorous. It would deny 
State funds to all integrated public schools, even if 
forced to integrate by Federal Courts, and give grants 
to new “private” schools as desired. This is also im- 
practical, because the State does not have such money, 
Besides, everybody knows that these plans will ulti- 
mately be declared unconstitutional. Yet the Virginia 
situation is more menacing than the riots in rural Ten- 
nessee and Texas, staged by “white trash,” who follow 
the usual pattern of insecurity, fear, then hate and 
often violence. In Virginia, the anti-Negro movement 
is led by old well-born, well-bred families who have 
never really abandoned the master-slave complex, 
despite Appomattox and the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments, abominations to them. WILFrip Parsons 


Catholic educator and layman in their 
common goal of elevating Catholic 
artistic standards.” It supplies repro- 
ductions of fine religious art, modern 





and traditional, and in time hopes to 





FIVE YOUNG LAYWOMEN from 
Massachusetts are on _ their way to 
Alaska to teach for a year without pay 
in a mission school. They are Shirley 
Richard, Rosemary Bobka, Jacqueline 
Langlorias, Margaret Mannux and Mary 
Ann Kent. These young women do not 
feel that they have religious vocations, 
but have long been interested in Cath- 
olic Action and the lay apostolate. Their 
destination is Copper Valley School, 
about 200 miles east of Anchorage. In 
charge of the mission and school is Rev. 
John Buchanan, S.]. 


B CONDITIONS of an essay contest 
sponsored by the Institute of Social 
Order at St. Louis University (3908 
Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo.) 
have been announced. The subject of 
the essay is “The Alert Citizen and 
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Civil Liberties.” Contestants must be 
juniors or seniors enrolled in accredited 
colleges and majoring in political science 
or some equivalent field such as govern- 
ment or public administration. The 
contest closes Dec. 31. 


pAN INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE of the Apostleship of Prayer will 
be held in Rome Sept. 20-28. Among 
the speakers will be two American 
Jesuits: Fr. Thomas H. Moore, editor 
of the U. S. Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, and Fr. Eugene Murphy, direc- 
tor of the Sacred Heart radio and TV 
programs. 


pB CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 
(Blauvelt, N. Y.), a business concern 
established last year, has as one of its 
purposes “to aid both the discerning 
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make available original works by prom- 
ising artists. Catalog will be sent on 
request. 


p \IARIA LAACH, famous Benedic- 
tine abbey near Coblenz, Germany, 
celebrated during the last week in Aug- 
ust the 800th anniversary of its conse- 
cration in 1156. Prominent German and 
foreign churchmen and West German 
Government officials were in attend- 
ance. 


p> THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE is 
invited to Buffalo, N. Y., for the 10th 
national congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Sept. 26-30. 
Every diocese in the United States will 
be represented there, as well as Canada 
and Central and South America. C. K. 
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Editorials 





Suez Canal Talks Fail 


A recent cartoon in the Phoenix Republic neatly sum- 
med up the whole story of the unsuccessful Cairo talks 
on the Suez Canal question. The cartoon depicted two 
ships, representing East and West, approaching head- 
on in the threadlike Suez waterway under the watchful 
eye of Egypt’s enigmatic Sphinx. Commented the 
Sphinx: “It’s too narrow for passing and it’s too hard 
for either to back up gracefully.” Neither the five-nation 
committee, representing the chief users of the canal and 
headed by Australian Foreign Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies, nor Egyptian President Gamal Nasser would 
back down from their predetermined positions. 


THE ISSUE 


“Control” was the issue on which the talks foundered. 
The Menzies delegation, which also included Ethiopian, 
Iranian, Swedish and American representatives, had 
been commissioned to acquaint the Egyptian President 
with the majority proposal adopted by 18 of the 22 
nations which had attended the London conference 
two weeks previously (Am., 9/8, p. 521). This proposal, 
sponsored by Secretary of State Dulles, while recogniz- 
ing Egypt's nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, called for the establishment of an international 
board responsible for the “operation and development” 
of the waterway. To President Nasser, however, such 
control by an international body amounted to an in- 
fringement of Egyptian sovereignty. But, as he stated in 
alengthy note to Mr. Menzies, Egypt is ready to enter 
into an “internationally binding commitment” to keep 
the canal open to all nations. In the face of this willing- 
ness to abide by international convention, even Mr. 


} Dulles is reportedly unsure of the West’s moral position. 


The reaction of President Nasser should have come 
as a surprise to no one who has followed the Suez 
crisis from the beginning, much less to the statesmen 
involved. As early as August 18 the London Tablet 


Our Youth Ignorant of 


International communism has never lost its confidence 
in the capacity of its propaganda to mislead and to 
deceive its intended victims in the free world. Last 
week we cited the case of the curious call made upon 
the Papal Nuncio by the Soviet chargé d’affaires in 
Rome. It was a gesture that meant little and cost less. 
But its potential effect was enough to cause anxiety. 
More recently still, the Italian Communist organ Vie 
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pointed out the inherent weakness of the Western posi- 
tion. The reflections of this Catholic weekly were in- 
tended to apply to the London conference, but they 
fit the Cairo meetings as well. Said the Tablet: 


Britain and France go into the conference having 
quite needlessly nailed their colors to the mast 
and having announced that they will be satisfied 
with nothing less than an international control 
which the Egyptians, with the Arab world support- 
ing them, will refuse to accept. They will say it is 
an excessive humiliation which no one should be 
asked to accept as a precautionary measure before 
there has been any interference with the shipping 
of the world and only because it is feared that 
such interference may come (emphasis added). 


President Nasser’s reception of the Menzies delegation 
bears out the Tablet’s prognosis. 

What should be the West’s next move? That the 
question can be threshed out to the liking of the West 
in an open forum—and that includes the United Na- 
tions—is dubious. President Nasser has too much at 
stake at home to allow himself to be pushed into a 
corner where he would appear to be yielding to West- 
ern “imperialistic” pressure publicly applied. Behind- 
the-scenes diplomacy might accomplish what the big- 
scale diplomatic conference has failed to achieve. 

Certain facts should be brought home quietly to the 
Egyptians. As the British and French seem bent on 
demonstrating, the Egyptian Government cannot run 
such a complicated operation without some form of in- 
ternational cooperation. Economic sanctions and the 
possible exit of foreign pilots, who, after all, cannot 
be forced to work for the new nationalized company, 
would certainly deprive Egypt of a commercial enter- 
prise of much importance to her people. In the long 
run, as Iran’s oil industry learned in 1954, “the customer 
is always right.” 


Communism’s Meaning? 


Nuove blandly claimed, on the basis of the most flimsy 
evidence, that there is relaxation of tension between 
the Church and communism. Such talk, as the Osserva- 
tore Romano recently pointed out, is part of the Krem- 
lin’s strategy to make Catholics in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries resign themselves to their present desperate lot. 

One would think that past experience would have 
made us immune to Communist tactical maneuvers. 
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Strange to say, even in this country, which boasts of 
its means of information, it has become embarrassingly 
clear that the American people do not yet know enough 
about the adversary who threatens our way of life. 
We welcome, therefore, the formation of the Com- 
mittee on American Education and Communism. Fifty 
leaders from all walks of life, under the chairmanship of 
William Yandell Elliot of Harvard, will promote a 
many-pronged information program in the high schools 
and colleges of the nation. The committee will seek to 
further knowledge of the ideological conflict between 
democracy and communism. 

Such a program is not entirely new, of course. Some 


Catholic institutions have pioneered in the study of 
communism. The University of San Francisco, for in. 
stance, has repeatedly been praised for its obligatory 
courses on communism. But it is good news that this 
committee, which is jointly sponsored by the American 
Political Science Association and the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil Order, is now 
undertaking the work on a broader scale. As the com. 
mittee secretary, Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry, has warn- 
ed: “The youth of this nation is growing up ignorant 
of the cold, basic hard facts about international com- 
munism.” It could be disastrous for our country if such 
a situation continued uncorrected. 


Tax Relief for Small Business 


To small businessmen the old saw about money being 
the root of all evil has a meaning peculiarly its own. 
For them it denotes not the host of moral evils which 
flow from greed, avarice and the undisciplined pursuit 
of wealth, but rather all the headaches they experience 
in finding working capital and raising funds for expan- 
sion. They cannot sell stock as readily as big businesses 
can. They cannot plow back as much of their earnings. 
They cannot borrow money as readily or as cheaply. 
And so in many cases small firms don’t grow, or they 
merge with bigger companies, or they just give up 
quietly and go out of business. 

In Washington, where small business ranks with 
motherhood and the family farm as an object of political 
solicitude, its money problem has not gone unmourned 
or unregarded. During the 1930's, Congress started the 
practice of lending Government money to businessmen 
unable to get credit from the banks. At the present time 
such loans are handled by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. In addition, Congress wrote into the 1938 
revenue act a provision exempting the first $25,000 of 
earnings from the corporation surtax. Under present 
rates, this means that the first $25,000 of profits is 
nicked at only the normal rate of 30 per cent. 

During the last session of Congress efforts were made 
to liberalize these tax concessions to small business. 
Some of the legislators proposed that, in view of the 
shrinkage in the value of the dollar since 1938, the 
exemption from the surtax be boosted to $50,000. Others 
advocated a graduated scale of taxation that would 


dull the bite on small business while at the same time 
sharpening it on big business. In this way the Treasury 
would not suffer any loss of revenue. According to one 
plan, the corporation tax would range from 5 per 
cent on the first $5,000 of earnings to 55 per cent on 
everything over $100,000. (The combined corporate tax 
and surtax is now 52 per cent.) Nothing, alas, came of 
these legislative initiatives. 

Meanwhile the Administration also interested itself 
in the small-business tax problem. Last June the Presi- 
dent appointed a special Cabinet committee, headed 
by Economic Adviser Arthur Burns, to study small- 
business disabilities. In its first report, which appeared 
last month, it recommended that the normal tax on the 
first $25,000 of earnings be cut from 30 to 20 per cent. 

Among these various proposals to lighten the tax 
load on small business, this Review has no strong pref- 
erence. The important thing is to act on one of them, or 
some combination of all of them, as quickly as pos- 
sible—in other words, during the next session of Con- 
gress. Indications multiply that the economic tides 
are flowing ever more strongly against small business. 
If nature is permitted to take its course, the trend toward 
bigness will surely continue. The old notion, once popu- 
lar among economists, that at some point bigness be- 
comes unwieldy and self-defeating is dead as a dodo. 
Giants like General Motors and Jersey Standard are no 
dinosaurs incapable of surviving the competitive strug- 
gle. They are among the most efficient operations in 
the world. 


Better Mousetraps Build Better Colleges 


The summer army of cleaners, painters and carpenters 
is ready for retreat from the college campus. Alma 
Mater is smoothing her costume and giving a last- 
minute pat to her coiffure as she prepares to welcome 
back her collegiate children for another year. At the 
start of this month, the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education had some cheering news for her that should 
help to alleviate a perennial headache—finance. 
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The council's report, Management Is Doing a Job, 
gave the results of a survey of donations to education by 
72 business concerns. The 1955 total was over $22 mil- 
lion, according to the report, an increase of 162 per cent 
over the 1952 amount. 

Even more important, the survey indicated encourag- 
ing trends. Unrestricted or general-purpose giving, for 
example, now accounts for one gift dollar in four. 
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Scholarship giving has sharply increased, highlighted 
by last year’s dramatic erection of the National Merit 
Scholarship Program. Along with a growth in the 
volume of dollar-giving, the past three years have seen 
a significant broadening in the type of institution as- 
sisted. Privately controlled schools continue to be the 
chief beneficiaries. The number of church-controlled 
institutions and women’s colleges benefited is on the 
increase. In 1955, 16 of the companies surveyed gave 
to women’s colleges as against 3 in 1952. During the 
same period companies giving to Catholic colleges 
rose from 10 to 20. 


WHO GETS THE GRANTS? 


What kind of collegiate institution does “blue chip” 
industry pick out for its largesse? What criteria in- 
duence a business concern to answer the appeal of 
College A with a fat check and that of College B with 
a polite refusalP In one word: quality. The council 
asked the businesses surveyed to rank 41 criteria that 
could govern selection. Academic excellence and aca- 
demic recognition ranked right at the top of the list. 


. 
> 


The first lesson is plain: academic excellence is both 
good education and sound business practice. There will 
be more and more money available to the colleges 
from business and industry. The schools, however, that 
will continue to get the lion’s share are the schools 
that can point to their academic symbols of superiority 
like Rhodes Scholarships, Fulbright and Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowships, National Science Foundation grants, 
etc. Hard-headed business executives are loath to in- 
vest in second-rate academic institutions, no matter how 
good the basketball team or how many buildings on 
the campus. 

Another moral from the survey is the importance of 
a professional approach to business by the colleges. An 
overburdened college president or one harassed vice 
president for public relations can hardly do this kind 
of job alone. One Catholic university, long a leader 
in successful fund-raising, has entire teams of alumni 
and professionals assigned to the task. 

The ordinary law for modern purveyors of mouse 
traps seems to be: 1) have the type of product Emer- 
son recommended; 2) have a good approach. 


When They’re Bad They’re Horrid 


“Not very long ago it would have been regarded as 
shocking to find girls in their teens reading the kind of 
books they are now writing.” This was the conclusion 
Robert Clurman reached in his “In and Out of Books” 
column in the New York Times Book Review, (Aug. 
19). Mr. Clurman had been discussing Frangoise Sagan 
(Bonjour Tristesse, A Certain Smile), and alerting his 
readers to the proximate emergence of an “American 
Sagan.” The winner of this dubious distinction, says Mr. 
Clurman, will be 18-year-old Pamela Moore, whose 
forthcoming novel “contains sections that make Mlle. 
Sagar. look a trifle prudish.” 


“SAGAN SWEEPSTAKES” 


But Miss Moore is not the only contender in what 
Time calls the “Sagan sweepstakes.” Messner is soon 
to publish Peyton Place, a novel which, according to 
the blurb, “lifts the lid off a small New England town” 
and “brings Tobacco Road up north and gives it a 
Yankee accent.” For once blurbs are guilty of under- 
statement; what they should have said is that the lifted 
lid lets loose a stench that becomes unbearable and 
that the Yankee accent is couched in some of the foulest 
language yet to be printed in our uninhibited age. 

The suspicion can’t be avoided that publishers of such 
muck have only one reason for spewing it on the public 
—to make a fast buck. Can it be possible that Peyton 
Place is published in the sincere, if misguided, convic- 
tion that it adds a jot or tittle to the world of literature 
or to a better understanding of life? Between the gross- 
ly described scenes of sexual passion, stock characters 
fill the scene—the atheist doctor with the heart of gold, 
the young boy warped by a too-possessive mother, the 
girl from the wrong side of the tracks who spunkily 
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rises to social acceptance — but the scene remains 
throughout a foetid moral jungle. 

Such a book is, of course, not typical of the literary 
output of American woman authors—we still have, 
thank God, books like The Nun’s Story which follow 
the high road of idealism so unswervingly blazed by 
a Willa Cather. But if Peyton Place is not typical, it is 
sadly symptomatic of one socially dangerous aspect of 
the exaggerated “feminism” that proclaims that “women 
are equal to men.” Not a few women authors are 
flaunting an equality in their literary lasciviousness. 

The case might well be made that, in proportion to 
their numbers, American women authors rate higher 
in pornography than men. No purpose would be served 
by listing titles here, but to recall such monstrosities 
as Forever Amber, The Manatee, Duchess Hotspur may 
help to bring home the point that Jane Jones yields 
nothing to her male counterpart in her ability to shame 
and shock us from here to eternity. 


MORAL BREAKDOWN 


The expression that “a drunken woman is much more 
disgusting than a drunken man” is an unfortunately 
valid commonplace in modern society. It is also true 
—and becoming more of a commonplace—that when a 
woman sits down to write salaciously, she bolsters the 
old adage about the female of the species. And even 
more indicative of a moral breakdown in society is the 
eagerness of some publishers to market such work and 
the general lack of outspoken moral indignation by 
critics and reviewers. 

Those who believe and hold as an ideal that littie 
girls can be very, very good have the duty to protest 
when they’re horrid. 
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Milan on the March 


Joseph N. Moody 


letariat and the Church brought me to Milan last 
summer. Milan is a natural place for such a 
study, as it is the economic center of Italy and an inter- 
national capital of industry and finance. It is situated 
in the fertile plain of Lombardy, which is rich enough 
to provide for an expanding population. The Alps are 
visible from any tall building in the city, and electric 
power from the mountains is carried over a steel web 
to every part of the region. The Milanese have a repu- 
tation for business enterprise which goes back to the 
12th century, when merchants and bankers from Lom- 
bardy made Lombard Street in London a symbol of 
commerce and finance. Today Milan is as dynamic as 
Chicago. 
Ecclesiastically, the city is not less important. It was 
the see of St. Ambrose, the scene of the conversion of 
St. Augustine, the center of St. Charles Borromeo’s re- 
forming efforts in the 16th century. Its importance can 
be measured by the fact that it is one of the few 
dioceses in the West that have retained their own rite. 
In its massive cathedral, our familiar Roman Mass can 
be offered at only a single altar in the crypt. With more 
than a thousand parishes and a population of 3.5 mil- 
lion baptized, it is the largest diocese in the Church. 


| STUDY OF THE RELATIONS of the European pro- 


DYNAMIC BISHOP 


In the first weeks of 1955, the city received a new 
successor to the see of St. Ambrose—Archbishop Gio- 
vanni Battista Montini. One could gauge the impor- 
tance of the diocese by the caliber of the new arch- 
bishop. At the end of World War I, the young Montini 
was a law student and a leader in FUCI, the Catholic 
Association of University Students, which has provided 
so many Italian lay leaders. The country was in turmoil, 
and the first ugly rumblings of fascism were audible. 
The young man, sensitive to the crisis, abruptly 
abandoned his studies for the bar examinations and 





Fr. Moody, a priest of the New York Archdiocese, has 
long been interested in the social doctrines of the 
Church. In 1953 he edited a symposium, Church and 
Society: Catholic Social and Political Thought and 
Movements, 1789-1950. He returned recently from 
spending the summer in Europe. 
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applied for entrance to the seminary. He was sent to 
the Ecclesiastical Academy, the training school for the 
Vatican diplomatic corps. After ordination he was as- 
signed almost immediately to the Secretariat of State. 
Until his elevation to the see of Milan, his entire priest- 
hood was spent in the central administration of the 
Church, so little known to the world outside. 

His rise was rapid, and under Pius XII he became 
Pro-Secretary of State for Ordinary Affairs. In this key 
post, he was in daily contact with the Holy Father dur- 
ing the cataclysms of the war and its aftermath. It was 
indicative of the importance the Pope attached to Milan 
that, after he had recovered from his nearly fatal ill- 
ness in 1954, he released his most intimate associate 
to be its archbishop. 

The new shepherd had never served in a parish. Dur- 
ing his years in the Vatican, however, he had continued 
his interest in university youth and had given them 
retreats and conferences. Thus in the worst years of 
fascism, when all external activities were barred to 
Catholic organizations, Monsignor Montini encouraged 
the spiritual formation of a generation that was to as- 
sume responsibility for ravaged Italy after the war. At 
the same time he came to appreciate more fully the 
importance of the social problem. The new archbishop 
revealed his priestly interest in the two critical areas 
of the modern apostolate: the intellectuals and the 
working class. 

It was my good fortune to have a private discussion 
with Archbishop Montini last August. It was a warm, 
cloudless day when I made my way behind the tower- 
ing cathedral through a part of the city which still bears 
the scars of Allied bombing. The archiepiscopal resi- 
dence is a two-story building of chaste Renaissance 
construction that is important enough to be classed as 
a national monument. One enters a courtyard with the 
usual offices of the chancery, and mounts by a stone 
staircase to a room where are hung portraits of many 
of Milan’s archbishops. The last in the line was the 
sharply-drawn figure of Cardinal Schuster, who ruled 
the see during the war and the reconstruction. The 
second to the left was the familiar portrait of Pope 
Pius XI, who served in Milan both as head of the Am- 
brosian Library and as archbishop. 

From this room one goes on into the library of the 
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present archbishop. As I waited for a lay functionary to 
check my appointment, I had opportunity to note the 
preponderance of recent volumes on contemporary is- 
sues. If a library reveals the man, as it often does, 
Archbishop Montini has ranging tastes, with special 
concentration on present problems. 

The formalities of verification completed, I was 
ushered into another room where a dozen people sat 
awaiting an audience. The anteroom of a prominent 
personality often has the air of a dentist’s waiting room. 
The occupants sit isolated, preoccupied with the mo- 
ment to come, slightly nervous. When some priests 
emerged from the inner sanctum, a stout and ruddy 
Franciscan, who might have stepped out of an old paint- 
ing, and a plainly dressed elderly woman were led in- 
side, while I moved one step forward into the office 
of the clerical secretary. 

Here I saw the blending of antique charm and mod- 
ern efficiency that is characteristic of Milan. Two fine 
Lombard paintings were on the walls. the desk was 
beautifully carved, but the communication and file 
equipment was as up-to-date as a TV ad. The secretary 
himself, bespectacled, bustling and well-mannered, 
might have been found in a bishop’s entourage any- 
where in the world. It was he who led me into the 
archbishop’s presence when my turn had come. 


PRIVATE AUDIENCE 


I noted afterward that though I could recall every 
detail of the anterooms, I saw nothing here but the 
man, and the two chairs and table within immediate 
range. The archbishop dominated his environment. He 
is of medium height, but looks tall because of his 
slender build. His features are narrow, with a nose ac- 
centuated by a balding head. Above all, one is con- 
scious of his brilliant, lively eyes, which provide 
nuances to all that he says. 

The archbishop was extremely gracious, and much 
less austere than I had been prepared to expect from 
pictures and written descriptions. After preliminary 
courtesies, we sat on the same side of the table. The 
archbishop spoke in precise French, with an occasional 
phrase in English. He had written my name on a pad 
before him, and in the course of our conversation, he 
jotted down places and persons that would be helpful 
in my study. Later his secretary phoned ahead and 
made contacts easy. 

Our conversation turned entirely on the working 
class in Europe and its attitude toward the Church. 
We discussed how difficult it was to know the psy- 
chology of the workers or to gain direct experience of 
their problems. Yet without precise knowledge an 
effective apostolate. is impossible. 

In Italy the problem is more hopeful of solution 
than in France, for there is still a residue of faith and 
good will in the industrial proletariat. But the problem 
is also more urgent, for this reservoir of respect for the 
Church is diminishing among the young workers. One 
can feel a rising wall of separation that may shut them 
off completely from the Church. 

The archbishop invited me to come with him that 
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afternoon to the Gelera motorcycle factory at Arcore 
(a suburb of Milan), where he was to bless a statue. 
He felt that there I could see for myself that the work- 
ers could still be reached. And if hope remained, the 
responsibility of Catholics, clerical and lay, was the 
more pressing. If the opportunity were lost, as it had 
been elsewhere, the task of reconquest would be for- 


midable. 
TODAY’S OBJECTIVES 


The discussion turned to the need of personnel to 
carry on this apostolate. The training of lay leaders 
takes time, and the most promising had been snuffed 
out during the long night of fascism. Priests need 
special preparation. It is so much easier to lead a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes than to enter a factory, and it is 
natural that priests should prefer to work among the 
more docile members of their parish and to give less 
attention to the difficult milieu of the workers. At this 
point, the archbishop noted on his pad that I must visit 
the major seminary at Venegono and particularly the 
special seminary for pastoral training at Saronno. 

On what specific tasks must the apostolate to the 
workers concentrate? Among those discussed; the fol- 
lowing were given special prominence: 

p> The recovery of the concept of the spirituality of 
work. Industrialization is not necessarily an obstacle to 
religion, but it becomes one if men see their work as 
having no value beyond itself. A good deal of the frus- 
tration in the working class both in Italy and elsewhere 
arises because men no longer see labor as a means of 
sanctification and as an instrument of personal develop- 
ment. 

p> The growth of a sense of community in the parish. 
Often the parish is nothing more than a filling station 
on life’s highway. It must become a genuine assem- 
blage of the local family of Christ, where men and 
women worship God and serve each other. This could 
be achieved by better knowledge of the liturgy, by 
improvement in the 
religious education of 
the young, by acts of 
mutual assistance and 
by a more active and 
informed concern of 
all parishioners for 
the promotion of the 
apostolate. 

p> A great part of 
the problem lies out- 
side the province of 
the Church, and de- 
pends on the state of 
human relations be- 
tween employers and 
employes. But the 
clergy can contribute 
to a lessening of con- 
flict by stressing 
Christian teachings 
on such matters. 
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The talk then veered to a favorite topic of the arch- 
bishop: the churches he is building in the fast-growing 
industrial suburbs of Milan. When I visited them a few 
days later, I shared his enthusiasm. All are functional 
in design and are built in an adventurous modern style 
with svmbols that workers can understand. Those that 
have already been built serve areas with a present 
population of more than 10,000 and with a greater 
population predicted. In one case the priests lived in 
low-cost housing units until the church was comr'eted. 

More than three-quarters of an hour had passed, and 
consciousness of the waiting groups outside sped the 
conversation to a close. The archbishop stressed Ameri- 
can responsibility in this world crisis and hoped that 
American Catholics would be alert to their opportuni- 
ties. A few questions on our work with Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans concluded our meeting. The archbishop 
gave me a beautiful book on the altar of Saint Am- 
brose. I left with a single impression: here was a man 
alert to the needs of our time and equipped to meet 
them. 


WITH THE WORKERS 


The archbishop’s visit to the factory that afternoon 
was a sort of postscript to the morning’s discussion. He 
biessed a statue of the Madonna of the Poor, donated 
by the Italian miners working in Belgium. It was a 
dramatic coincidence, for at the same moment rescue 
operations were in progress to locate the victims (most- 


ly Italian) of the mine disaster at Marcinelle (Bel- 


gium ). 

The blessing concluded, he walked through the en- 
tire plant and finally addressed a thousand workers in 
the main building. He expressed his desire to be close 
to them and hoped that they would settle their griev- 
ances with the management in an atmosphere of justice 
and understanding. Their applause and the kindly re- 
ception they gave him as he circulated among them 
after the talk justified the archbishop’s prediction that 
he could always obtain a hearing. 

It would be a mistake to believe that the problems 
arising from the rapid disintegration of an older culture 
by modern technology have been solved in Milan—or 
anywhere else. In the municipal elections of 1956, 38.9 
per cent of the electors voted for the radical parties 
(20 per cent for the Communists and 18.9 per cent for 
the PSI, the Nenni Socialists), while 6 per cent more 
favored the democratic, but anticlerical, right-wing 
Socialists. The provincial elections followed the same 
pattern, except that the Socialists did better (11.9 per 
cent). This is a serious challenge, particularly in view 
of the grave warnings of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
There is only partial comfort in the knowledge that 
many so voted only in protest and found it easy to 
reconcile their electoral preferences with nominal ad- 
herence to the faith. 

False optimism would be fatal in such a situation, 
and I found none in Archbishop Montini or in the many 
Catholic leaders whom he helped me to meet. They 
know that the Communist leaders are able and dedi- 
cated, that their appeal is adroit and their energy in- 
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exhaustible. They know, too, that the Communists ex- 
ploit the workers’ long-standing anticlericalism and 
their class consciousness. The Communists, on their 
side, know the strength of their principal enemy, and 
have already branded the archbishop as “the bishop of 
the workers and the cardinal of the bosses.” 

These advantages of the Communists are being 
matched by the zeal of the Catholic leaders. The clergy 
are being trained realistically to confront the modern 
industrial world. The overwhelming majority of them 
come from the working class; this year there are ten 
students in the major seminary from the highly pub- 
licized Red stronghold of Sesto San Giovanni. The 
Catholic Association of Italian Workers (ACLI)_ is 
providing the essential lay apostles; and it is being 
given sufficient autonomy to encourage vitality. Catho- 
lics in Milan appear alive, facing their problems with 
courage and imagination. One can ask no more. 

It is important to see the situation in contemporary 
Milan in proper perspective. There is no _ historical 
basis for the illusion of a former Age of Faith when 
an entire population was united in belief and practice. 
This ancient city was the center of the strife between 
Pope and Emperor; more than once it found itself in 
alliance with other powers, warring against the Papal 
States. It has been controlled by the often infamous 
Sforzas, who dominated it from their Kremlin-like for- 
tress in the hub of the city. It enjoyed the flowering 
of the Renaissance, with Leonardo da Vinci painting 
the Last Supper on the wall of one of its convents. But 
it reeked with abuses that make the letters of St. 
Charles Borromeo seem unbelievable. It welcomed the 
18th-century Enlightenment and became a stronghold 
of the risorgimento. 

Milan has had a stormy history, and the Church has 
suffered many shocks since Constantine first published 
in this Lombard city his edict granting toleration to 
Christianity. The See of St. Ambrose has also known 
adaptation and resilience, and this gives hope for a 
glorious future. 





Sewer of Christian Charity 


Have faith; Christianity will have the power to 
raise the people up anew, to bring about the re- 
turn of justice, to elevate the working class. Such 
efforts have been made in the past, but they were 
based on economic motives or on hatred. Who- 
ever has faith in the power of Christian charity 
has already within him the sound basis for social 
responsibility. You have faith, and you will see 
this charity bring about admirable things. Do not 
be surprised if I tell you that this is only a be- 
ginning. Charity can give birth to a modern world. 
If it has not yet appeared, it is because we have 
not yet applied the eternal law of the Gospel. 

Archbishop Montini to the Catholic Associa- 
tion of Italian Workers, Busto Garolfo, July 
24, 1955. 
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Bastion of the West 


Istran Barankovics 


armies of John Hunyadi, the military genius of the 

15th century, and of St. John Capistrano put to 
flight the Islamic invaders under the walls of Nandor- 
fehervar, the Belgrade of today. The danger of foreign 
conquest was averted that day not from Hungary alone 
but from Europe as a whole; the invaders were, after 
all, threatening the entire Western Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

Victory at Belgrade was the work of three men: 
Pope Callistus III, St. John Capistrano and John Hun- 
yadi. The Pope made it his lifetime’s task to liberate 
Christendom from the Turkish menace. The magnetic 
personality and oratory of St. John Capistrano drew 
masses of peasants, artisans and students into the feudal 
army and electrified them with crusading enthusiasm. 
Victory on the battlefield was achieved by Hunyadi’s 
tactical genius. 

The people of Europe who have greatly benefited 
from the victory of Nandorfehervar would hold a fitting 
commemoration at this 500th anniversary if they cele- 
brated it in Hungary and in Belgrade itself. But Hun- 
gary and the Central-East European nations are under 
the yoke of a new heathen tyranny today, whose aim 
is also world domination and the destruction of Western 
Christian civilization. Nothing is more strictly forbidden 
behind the Iron Curtain than to pay respect in public 
to the ideals of national independence, of European 
unity and of Christian culture, for which St. John Capis- 
trano, Hunyadi and their crusaders fought. 

But the solidarity of nations is still alive. This 500th 
anniversary is celebrated in the free world not by Hun- 
garians alone but also by sons of other Christian na- 
tions. They have not forgotten what they owe to the 
15th-century saviors of Hungary, Christian for a 
thousand years, and of Europe. 

The victory of Belgrade was one of the crowning 
achievements of Hungary’s thousand-year-old history 
and it marks a milestone in European history as well. 
Hungary was saved, for the time being, from Islamic 


F«= HUNDRED YEARS have passed since the crusading 





Mr. BARANKOvICS, a journalist, was formerly leader of 
the Hungarian Democratic Peoples’ party, which op- 
posed the Communists. He is at present a member of 
the Hungarian National Council in New York. 
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rule. The enemy was driven back from the gates of 
Europe and the unprepared West escaped invasion by 
a heathen Oriental despotism which would have set fire 
to the growing harvest of Christian civilization. 


FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


In the middle of the 14th century, world-conquering 
Islam began to bring under her rule the Balkan coun- 
tries, one by one. Yet the first great step towards the 
conquest of Europe was made only three years before 
the Battle of Belgrade, when, in 1453, the Turks cap- 
tured Constantinople. The thousand-year-old Eastern 
Empire, founded by Constantine the Great, disappeared 
from the stage of history. 

A chill of mortal danger passed through Europe with 
the fall of Constantinople: if Islamic despotism suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the Danube countries, and Hun- 
gary in particular, the steam-roller of the Sultan’s 
armies would pass over the Western countries, too. For 
generations thereafter, Hungary was the last barrier 
between the West and the conquering might of Islam. 
No wonder that the news of the victory of Belgrade 
was received by contemporary Europe as the news of 
her own liberation, that Hunyadi became the hero of 
Christendom and his army the force that had saved 
Western Christian civilization. The spiritual head of 
Europe, Pope Callistus III, expressed the feeling in 
everybody’s heart by calling the victors, in a phrase 
that resounded through the centuries, “antemurale 
Christianitatis,” the bulwark of Christianity. In com- 
memoration of the victory of Belgrade, he extended 
the Feast of the Transfiguration to the universal Church. 
The custom of ringing church bells at midday is also 
linked up with this Hungarian achievement. 

Europe recognized the importance of the victory but 
failed to draw the military and political consequences. 
Ample time and opportunity were given to the slave- 
owning empire of the Sultans to reorganize her forces 
for renewed attacks on Europe. 

Nearly three-quarters of a century later the glory of 
Belgrade was blotted out by the tragedy of Mohacs. 
The Eastern conqueror had bided his time unti] Hun- 
garv and Europe were passing through a period of 
weakness, and at Mohacs in 1526 he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Hungarian army, abandoned in its hour 
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of need by the European 

allies. In 1541 Hungary's 

capital, the key point of 
eec the middle Danube Basin, 
ee Buda, fell to the Turks. The 
Eastern conqueror pressed 
on to the gates of Vienna. 
For almost 150 years a 
large portion of Hungarian 
territory lay under Turkish 
rule: the bulwark of Eu- 
rope became the tax-paying 
province of a ruthless em- 
pire and a drill-field for 
Turkish troops attacking 
Europe. A permanent divi- 
sion of the continent fol- 
lowed: the West was free, while the Eastern part lay 
in captivity. 
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WEST IS DIVIDED 


During the century preceding the victory of Bel- 
grade, the Popes never tired of warning Europe of the 
universal danger of Islam and emphasized the need for 
a united European effort. But Europe was unable to 
rally her forces. At first she failed to recognize the 
danger, which could have been averted at a far smaller 
price in the early stages. When at Jast she became 
aware of the Turkish threat, instead of taking action, 
she deluded herself with the hope that the resistance 
of subject peoples would bring Turkish expansion to 
a standstill. Prompted by fear and duped by specious 
Turkish promises, Europe tried to bargain with the 
conqueror. At different times she sought peace for her- 
self by offering to abandon the conquered peoples. 

Her freedom of action was, however, severely limited 
by political and religious strife and by the fading in 
peoples’ minds of the medieval idea of a European 
community bound together by a common destiny. For 
generations, Western Europe explored every avenue to 
establish peaceful coexistence with the heathen des- 
potism that ruled over Eastern Europe; her efforts 
proved insufficient either to alleviate the lot of the en- 
slaved populations or to “civilize” the oppressors. More- 
over she failed to secure her own peace; her endeavors 
were frustrated mainly by the Eastern conqueror’s 
morality, diametrically opposed to her own, and by his 
messianic aspirations to world domination. 

Yet the Eastern intruder also failed in the vital task 
of winning over to his side the conquered peoples. They 
could not forget that their true home was within the 
cultural community of the West, that their free an- 
cestors had for centuries been the builders and bene- 
ficiaries of the Christian civilization. For a century an 
a half, almost without a break, the war against the 
Turks was carried on inside conquered Hungary. The 
unrelenting resistance had a catastrophic price, a blood- 
letting never to be made good again; twice as many 
Hungarians lived in the country before the Turkish 
occupation than 150 years later, when the Turks were 
finally expelled. 
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But the heroism of the conquered was not enough to 
shake off the Turkish yoke. Only a common European 
effort, inspired by Pope Innocent XI, managed, in 1686, 
to achieve the liberation of Buda. Among the troops 
who retook the Hungarian capital from the Turks one 
quarter were Hungarian, the rest German, French, Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Further united European efforts were 
needed to break the Turkish rule over the ancient 
Christian peoples of East-Central Europe. 


LAWS OF HISTORY 


During these centuries of suffering and glory, certain 
historical laws governing the lives of peoples belong- 
ing to the Western Christian cultural community be- 
came manifest. It was clear that in the interest of their 
continued existence and development they must follow 
these laws. 

One of these historical laws is that the peoples of 
East-Central Europe who have achieved nationhood 
inside the Western cultural community cannot any 
longer choose between East and West. They belong to 
the West for good and their future is bound up with 
their return to the bosom of their Western mother. Hun- 
garians paid a terrible price for adhering to this law of 
their European existence but they could not and cannot 
break with the West if they want to escape utter ex- 
tinction. The decision of Saint Stephen, King of Hun- 
gary, who irrevocably linked his country’s fortunes with 
the West (1001), became the unalterable law of Hun- 
gary’s existence. Her home is within the Christian cul- 
tural community of Europe and nowhere else. 

Another historical law determines that European se- 
curity is one and indivisible. Without East-Central 
Europe the continent is a stump, a bait to the appetite 
of the conqueror who already holds the eastern half. 
If East-Central Europe is occupied by an Eastern 
power fundamentally hostile to Western moral and 
spiritual values, Europe and the whole Western Chris- 
tian civilization are in danger. The peoples of East- 
Central Europe, in defending themselves against the 
Eastern conqueror, are at the same time defending the 
West and Christian civilization. Likewise, the sacri- 
fices made by the community of the West to release the 
East-Central European peoples from the stranglehold 
of an Eastern conqueror are necessary for their own 
security and development. 

It is also an historical law that the Western world 
must be united and must act unanimously if the Eastern 
conqueror is really to be evicted. 

The validity of these historical laws has not been 
changed. On the contrary, it was strengthened by the 
years since the retreat of the Islamic menace. Today 
East-Central European peoples suffer for the same 
ideals in defense of which their ancestors shed their 
blood five hundred years ago: for national independ- 
ence, for European unity and for Western Christian 
cultural values. By defending themselves they are even 
now protecting Western Christian civilization. 

They hope that the community of Western peoples 
will not forget, either, the laws upon which its own 
historical existence depends. 
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We Assist at Mass 


Sister Mary Jude 


HEN DRAMA WAS REBORN in the 12th century 

\ x / it was born of the Church. Elaborations upon 

the words and music of the liturgy, called 
“tropes,” were introduced. These were later dramatized 
and thus served as living picture books for those to 
whom the Latin of the liturgy was unintelligible. 

I was introduced to the drama early in my school 
days. It was not textbook drama but drama in my own 
life, the great drama of our Catholic heritage, and 
especially of the Mass. 

Our pastor knew the Mass. He also knew his people. 
He told us time and again, “It is the Mass that matters 
most,” and he meant it. We did not go to “hear” Mass; 
he taught us to pray the Mass. Each Sunday we gram- 
mar-school children acted out our roles in the priest- 
hood of Christ. We did not just read prayers. We knew 
what we were doing, for each prayer had a connected 
introductory story. We watched for our cues. The Mass 
for us wasn't a boring hour to be spent on our knees 
on Sunday. We were in a play and each one was help- 
ing the show to go on. 

The Mass, while the most important, was not the 
only phase of the drama which this pastor brought into 
our parish. The early Christmas trope was introduced 
also. The Crib was not a four-week window display. It 
was the center of the Nativity season. 

At the stroke of midnight on Christmas Eve a rev- 
erent congregation waited in the darkened church for 
the first glimmer of a faint light. When the light ap- 
peared and advanced down the center aisle, all eyes 
focused on a scene of two lone travelers in search of a 
lodging in Bethlehem. They found their way to the 
Crib prepared in the back of the church and placed 
the Child wrapped in swaddling clothes in the manger. 
Christmas was real. 

The grammar-school children did not take part in 
the Christmas Eve pageant. This was reserved for the 
high-school youngsters. But at the Epiphany we took 
part in a portrayal of the great events of the Christmas 
cycle. All the events from the Annunciation to the 
Fight into Egypt were presented. Our acting was ac- 
companied by the singing of appropriate Christmas 
carols and the reading of the scriptural text. In con- 
formity with the ancient tropes, the readings were taken 
from the Gospels and acted out by the children par- 
ticipating. 

Easter, the greatest feast of the Church, meant much 
more than wearing the newest fashions to church. We 
had our Easter pageant also. Again we lived the liturgy 





SisteR Mary Juve is at the Presentation Convent, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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through the great medium of the play. “The play’s the 
thing.” Our pastor made this statement true and fruitful. 
We loved and lived our faith and carried it home to the 
neighborhood. 

The month of May was not only flowers and songs 
and gay altars. It was religion to the core. Our May 
crowning was picturesque but not sentimental. We had 
a rosary of children, each with a part—an Our Father, 
a Hail Mary, a Gloria. The rosary trope wasn’t just 
words, it was meaning for each participant, whether 
speaker or viewer. The meditations accompanying each 
decade were tableaux of the Joyful, Sorrowful or 
Glorious mysteries portrayed by the children. What 
child could forget the Annunciation after she had been 
the Angel or Mary? What parent would easily forget 
these scenes when they had been enacted by his own 
children? 

Our parish has become more productive and our cul- 
ture has been enriched through the efforts of our pastor, 
who knew the good things of life and gave them to us. 
He gave us the priceless knowledge of the dramas con- 
nected with the Church’s liturgy. Thanks to him, the 
Bible is no stranger in our homes. We have heard it, 
read it and acted it in our plays and dialog Masses. 

True, not all the parishioners entered fully into the 
spirit of the tropes. But their lives and ideals and faith 
were better for having had this touch of the sublime 
and the esthetic. 


Cat and the Autumn Stars 


When the world had turned two hours after midnight 
in its old journey among the autumn stars, 

hunting my cat, I searched the old house, calling 
softly, and climbed the final dim-lit stairs. 


And there on the city rooftop, tail wrapped neatly 
around white paws, she sat, her wide approving 
gaze on Orion in his majesty 

‘iriding the souths. And all her throaty loving 


was for that mighty Hunter, not for me. 

His Dog Star blazed behind him down the meadows 
of darkness, and my fickle cat desired 

to hunt sky-mice and catnip-scented shadows 


in those high fields where Big and Little Bears 
played round the Pole, where Bull and Lion roamed. 
I gazed up raptly, too, but earth was warmer 
with love, and cat and I came purring home. 
FRANCES FROST 
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Gold in Academic Piles 


ERE TALKING ABOUT scholar’s gold—books in a 

WY library. Specifically, books in the library of 

the Catholic University of America, the first 
Catholic institution to have attained the total of 500,000 
volumes for a single educational unit. Whether it is a 
goal attained may be questioned, since a goal implies 
a fixed achievement and every librarian knows that 
no matter how many books you have, whether it be our 
500,000 or Harvard’s 5 million plus, you can never 
satisfy every faculty member all the time. Yet 500,000 
volumes is the sort of number that, like January 1, 
seems to demand some stocktaking. 

How long did it take to reach the half-million mark? 
The Catholic University of America was founded in 
1889. While the early records are sparse, we know that 
a library was soon formally in the making, supple- 
mented, then as now, by significant private libraries of 
the professors. The meager budget was spent more for 
books than periodicals; only several hundred periodicals 
were received, the majority by exchange and gift. To- 
day, almost all the 3,570 periodical and other serial 
titles are purchased and the money expended for them 
is well in the five-figure mark. 

In the 1890's and early 1900's one or two thousand 
volumes of accessions a year was the rule; in the 1950's 
we averaged well over 10,000 a year. In addition, hun- 
dreds of unbound pamphlets, dissertations, film-slides 
and other marginal materials are received but not ac- 
cessioned or catalogued. Furthermore, a library today 
is often on a rigid reducing diet; recently over a five- 
year period we discarded 25,000 volumes. (No, these 
weren't suitable for the missions; such books are kept 
separate and sent off regularly. ) 


MORE THAN BOOKS IN LIBRARIES 


In the early years books were almost the sole source 
of knowledge. After the turn of the century the periodi- 
cal came into popularity, a factor not unconnected with 
the need of the faculty to prove scholarly ability through 
publication and the economic inability of book pub- 
lishers to accept all offerings. Universities began their 
own publications such as the Catholic University Bul- 





Mr. Witicrnc, director of libraries at the Catholic 
University of America, is a regular contributor to this 
Review. 
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letin, of considerable scholarly value in its first two de- 
cades, the Catholic Educational Review, the Catholic 
Historical Review, Primitive Man (now Anthropological 
Quarterly) and the American Ecclesiastical Review, 
transferred in the 1940's to the university after a long 
period in Philadelphia. 

In the average university library of the 1950's the 
procurement and maintenance of the periodical col- 
lection constitute the major problem. Foreign titles 
are hard to get; all titles develop the habit of straying 
and even the most efficient library sheep-dog is unable 
to round up all the strays. Assisting toward a solution, 
the enterprising University Microfilms firm of Ann Arbor 
has developed the practice of filming current volumes 
of many hundreds of titles and of selling the positive 
films of these titles to existing subscribers of the printed 
issue; e.g., the Catholic University library orders the 
film for AMERICA at the rate of $4.40 a year, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent less than the cost of binding the 
issues in the two volumes of that review which appear 
each year. 


MICROFILM A NEW TOOL 


At Catholic University library and many other institu- 
tions, the most utilitarian use of microfilm has been in 
the field of newspapers. | the first place, bound files 
of newspapers are scarce. many a paper, whether daily 
or diocesan weekly, doesn * § »ve even a complete office 
file; they are impossible to come by on the second- 
hand market. Microfilm provides a quick and relatively 
inexpensive method of procurement. Thus, from one 
negative an almost indefinite number of copies can be 
made. The whole file of the Boston Pilot from its origin 
in 1829 to the present can be made available in some- 
what over 100 reels of 100 feet each. A few years ago, 
with the cooperation of St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
at Mundelein, Ill., and the University of Minnesota 
library, we arranged to have the 100-year file of the 
Vatican daily, the Osservatore Romano, placed on film 
and subsequently, again with cooperation from Munde- 
lein, we completed the 240-year file of the present 
Annuario Pontificio, the official directory of the Catholic 
Church. Currently it is planned to have filmed over 
100,000 pages of the mimeographed news releases of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service 
from its beginning in the 1920’s through 1955; this 
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work will be done by the library’s Photoduplication 
Service. 

Our chief use of microfilm has been in the area of pro- 
viding source materials in American Church history. In 
our cabinets we maintain over 3,000 reels, over 300,000 
feet, of newspapers on film. Besides complete files of 
the Boston Pilot and the Osservatore Romano men- 
tioned above, we have the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph 
from the early 1830's, a major portion of the Wahrheits- 
freund, the Brooklyn Tablet, the San Francisco Monitor, 
the Cleveland Catholic Universe-Bulletin, the Michigan 
Catholic, the Hartford Transcript and its predecessors, 
the Baltimore Catholic Mirror (predecessor of the pres- 
ent Review), the New York Freeman's Journal, the 
Catholic Worker of New York, Social Justice of Detroit, 
the Labor Leader of Chicago, and shorter files of many 
of the 19th-century papers, such as the early years of 
the London Tablet. Of the great dailies our pride and 
readers’ joy is the complete file, from 195] to the pres- 
ent, of the New York Times. 

The changed attitude of libraries with respect to 
serving a larger public, now international in our case, 
is nowhere reflected better than in the contemporary 
architectural approach. Just as the ruins of the library 
at Pergamum indicate that the Greek readers com- 
bined walking and lecturing with the use of conven- 
tion] reading rooms, so, too, the historian of the future 
will note the Lamont (Harvard) and Princeton empha- 
sis of placing the reader among the books. That will 
be one of the points of significance in the Catholic 
University Library Development Plan announced early 
in June by our rector, Most. Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart. 
The new stack addition at the rear of the John K. 
Mullen of Denver library building will provide space in 
which to expand by 300,000 volumes to a total of 
800,000 volumes, including those titles in departmental 
collections on campus. The outstanding functional fea- 
ture will be two new divisional libraries to serve the 
humanities and the social sciences. Each of these, as 
well as the existing departmental collections for educa- 
tion and religious education, philosophy and theology 
and library 
science, will have 
strong working 
libraries of 8,000 
to 10,000 volumes, 
with suitable gen- 
eral reading and 
seminar facilities 
placed at the ends 
of each room. 

But today’s li- 
brary is not local 
nor static. It isn’t 
always possible to 
place all the read- 
ers among the 
books within any 
given institution. 
The network of 
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communications between major libraries reflects the 
marvelous results of continued cooperation. When the 
writer was attending library classes at the University of 
Michigan in the early 1930's, the late William Warner 
Bishop, collaborator with Pope Pius XI in the Vatican 
library's reorganization, expressed the belief that some 
day we would see a printed author list of the books 
within the Library of Congress. A little more than a de- 
cade later the Association of Research Libraries spon- 
sored that catalog, which is now available down through 
1955 in 242 volumes. 

That printed catalog, of which our library has found 
it necessary to procure two sets, has now expanded 
its scope, so that as of January, 1956 it records cur- 
rent books acquired by leading libraries all over the 
country and thus constitutes a printed extension of 
the National Union Catalog of approximately 14 mil- 
lion cards locating over 7 million books. The Union 
List of Serials does for periodicals and annuals what 
the National Union Catalog does for books and the 
Union List of Microfilms developed by the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center provides similar data on films, 
except educational films. 


SHARED KNOWLEDGE THE GOAL 


To each of these cooperative projects the Catholic 
University of America Library has contributed. As a 
result, our resources are in demand both through the 
medium of interlibrary loans or photographic duplica- 
tion. During the scholastic year 1955-1956 we sent on 
interlibrary loan 813 titles to 333 educational institu- 
tions located in 41 States and 6 foreign countries; in 
addition 245 dissertations in nursing education were 
loaned from that departmental library. When it is im- 
possible to loan material, as in the case of many type- 
script master’s dissertations, these are filmed by the 
library's photoduplication service; last year 92 master’s 
dissertations were filmed as a substitute for interlibrary 
borrowing and it is planned that in the future greater 
use will be made of film in this respect. If I were the 
Drew Pearson of the library profession, I might predict 
that our library will soon be sending out more microfilm 
copies of dissertations than will be sent 9n interlibrary 
loan. Here one might add that the library maintains 
complete files, often in duplicate and triplicate, of more 
than 11,500 different titles of CU dissertations. 

Another device in the direction of shared knowledge 
developed initially out of the 1952 Contemporary Catho- 
lic Trade Book Symposium, when it was learned that 
booksellers needed and wanted a convenient record of 
new Catholic trade books. At first, in April, 1953, a 
monthly record on cards was issued to about 100 dealers 
and simultaneously a monthly news release was issued 
gratis through NC News Service to all its subscribers. 
Approximately a dozen diocesan papers have used, this 
medium to acquaint their readers with current Ameri- 
can Catholic imprints. 

In 1955, librarians evinced a desire for a record 
giving full cataloguing and classification data in fashion 
similar to the Library of Congress printed cards. The 
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service was changed from a monthly to a weekly; now 


there are over 250 library and book-store subscribers 
who received cards for 554 books in 1955. In December, 
1955 a second card service describing foreign Catholic 
research titles received under the “Farmington Plan” 
was inaugurated; again libraries responded and now 
36 institutions receive an average of more than 50 
cards monthly. A third card service to describe doctoral 
dissertations in theology, canon law and philosophy has 
been announced and will begin when a minimum of 
25 subscribers have joined. A monthly service on new 
Catholic pamphlets, supplementing the volumes of the 
biennial Index to Catholic Pamphlets, is in the final 
stages of preparation. As part of its general interest in 
Catholic bibliography, the CU library serves as host to 
the Catholic Periodical Index, which supplies a quarterly 
record of authors and subjects in almost 150 publica- 
tions. 





erative tools as union lists and card services. Hardly a 
week goes by that scholars are not with us for research 
or administrators going through the building on planned 
tours to question on library developments; the annual 
June workshops provide the ideal time for such con- 
ferences and visits. The Catholic University of America 
library regards itself as a significant department of the 
Catholic University and one that acknowledges with 
gratitude the moral and financial support received from 
the entire country. To all we give what we know and 
from all we receive new perspectives that inspire to 
new goals. We do not know when or if the Catholic 
University of America library will reach that figure 
of 800,000 which represents our current estimate of 
physical capacity on campus, but if it does, we trust 
that it will continue to share its resources and techni- 
ques and that other libraries and scholars will continue 
to join us in making knowledge available—in bringing 


Not merely is knowledge shared through such coop- 
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Unity of Religious Experience 


THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD 


By Thomas Verner Moore. Harcourt, Brace. 


352p. $3.95 


In 1903, a year after William James 
published his famous Guilford Lectures 
under the title Varieties of Religious 
Experience, a yc ung priest completed 
his doctorate in psychology under the 
direction of the renowned Monsignor 
Pace at Catholic University. At that 
time he had thought of writing an an- 
swer to James’ work, but this hope was 
crowded out by many activities which 
were in the course of time to lead him, 
as priest, psychiatrist, psychologist and 
director of the department at Catholic 
University, to become the foremost 
Catholic in the field of psychology. 

Some fifty-three years later this same 
priest, now a Carthusian monk living in 
a bleak hermitage on top of one of the 
Green Mountains in Vermont, has writ- 
ten a book on the spiritual life which, 
without being a professed answer to 
James, describes the religious experi- 
ences of normal people in the light of a 
background of knowledge which James, 
despite his brilliance and mastery of 
psychology, did not have. 

This is not to imply that this book 
was written primarily as a text on the 
psychology of religion. More particular- 
ly, it is written to help the reader un- 
derstand, aspire to and practise a life of 
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union with God. As such it is a literally 
unique, scholarly study. It should be of 
particular value to religious counselors, 
retreat masters and anyone whose work 
involves the direction of souls. 

The essential data for this study of 
the forms and stages of the spiritual 
life are taken from the responses to a 
questionnaire sent to a representative 
simple of lay and religious Catholics. 
The interpretation of the answers is 
made in the light of Fr. Moore’s exten- 
sive experience in clinical practice, re- 
inforced, as any psychological study of 
religion must be, by reference to sound 
dogmatic and mystical theology. As 
such it is an empirical study—one of the 
first to be written—of the spiritual life, 
its beginnings, growth, struggles, etc.. 
based on the personal experiences of 
Catholics from all walks of life. Indeed, 
the process of answering the question- 
naire, which is contained in an appen- 
dix, must have been a unique religious 
experience for all of the respondents. 

There are two parts to the book. The 
first presents a series of vignettes 
which point up the reality of religion 
and religious experiences in the every- 
day lives of ordinary people who, as 
tradesmen, housewives, professional 
workers, priests and nuns, are living, 
unknown and unsuspected by others, a 
life of sanctity in the fulfilment of the 
love of God and fellow man. The point 
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books and readers together. 


is made that the way to life with God 
is one traversed by many along differ- 
ent paths and in varying degrees of per- 
fection, even though the dynamics of 
such a life are based essentially on love, 
prayer and self-denial. 

Part Two focuses on the inner life of 
those who live with God. It is in this 
section that Fr. Moore buttresses his 
keen psychological insights with princi- 
ples of the spiritual and mystical life 
drawn from such authorities as St. 
Thomas, St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa. In this part, too, the reader who 
is seeking help for himself or aid in the 
direction of others will find much to 
justify his search. Topics such as temp- 
tation, prayer, desolation, the heights 
and pitfalls of the spiritual life, the dif- 
ficult questions of true and false mysti- 
cal experiences and graces are discussed 
in a reserved, scholarly manner. 

An epilog contains advice for those 
practising or desiring to begin the 
spiritual life. The appendices include an 
annotated bibliography of suggested 
readings, the questionnaire and _pro- 
cedure used in obtaining the case his- 
tories, as well as answers to certain ob- 
jections which might arise against the 
technique used in obtaining the maie- 
rial. 

The reader who wishes to read a solid 
book on the spiritual life will find it in 
this readable text by a trained psychia- 
trist, a penetrating student of psychol- 
ogy and an experienced priest and re- 
ligious. As a Catholic approach to a 
study of the varieties of religious ex- 
periences, the book will, in addition 
serve as a foundation for Catholic psy- 
chologists who are aware of and wish 
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to supply the need tor more solidlv 
scientific works by Catholics on the 
psychology of religion. 

James F. Moyninan, S.J. 


Uneasy Heads 


RICHARD THE THIRD 


By Paul Murray Kendall. Norton. 514p. 
$5.95 


Scholarly procedure and lively writing 
make this a model biography. With 
great skill Dr. Kendall portrays a war- 
rior-king who is poles apart from the 
monster of Shakespeare's play. The 
familiar Machiavellian villain is here 
seen as the fabrication of Tudor his- 
torians. 

Against the background of an Eng- 
land torn by civil strife stemming from 
the bitter wars of the Lancastrians and 
Yorkists, the career of Richard is studied 
through the aid of contemporary source 
material. Though facts are often al- 
lowed to speak for themselves, inter- 
pretation of the many characters who 
crowd the scene is of course necessary: 
the success of the book depends on a 
brilliant and logical analysis of the mo- 
tives of these characters. 

Set off against the Lancastrians. the 
Yorkists come off remarkably well. The 
savage partisanship of Margaret of An- 
jou (the strong-willed wife of the weak- 
minded Henry VJ), who persisted in 
treating the loyal Duke of York (Rich- 
ard’s father) as an enemy, finally made 
him one. Victory in the ensuing strug- 
gles raised Edward, Richard’s brother, 
to the throne. 

Edward IV was on the whole a strong 
and just king, but his marriage to Eliza- 
beth Woodville created in his wife's kin 
a new set of intriguers at court and fi- 
nally led to the defection of the Earl of 
Warwick. Through the help of | his 
brother Richard, Edward defeated War- 
wick. Another brother, the personable 
and irresponsible George, Duke of Clar- 
ence, constantly fomented trouble, Ed- 
ward, against Richard’s wishes, finally 
sent George to his death. Just before his 
own death in 1483, Edward named 
Richard as Protector of the realm. 

But the ambitious Woodvilles, led by 
Edward’s queen, tried to foil the dead 
king’s wishes. By joining with Lord 
Hastings and Buckingham, the chief op- 
ponents of the Woodville clan, Richard 
surmounted tremendous obstacles. But 
jealousy of Buckingham turned Hastings 
into a traitor. Moving swiftly, Richard 
sadly sent Hastings to the block. 

Richard’s position—and that of Eng- 
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BE A SAINT 
IN SPIT: 
OF YOURS:'.* 


by Marie C. ComMMIns 


Sketches of saints who had to fight fiercely 
for perfection. The author shows how their 
problems were much like your own and offers 
inspiration for becoming “a saint in spite of 
yourself.” 3S 





IN PRAISE 
OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 


by THomMas a Kempis 


From the author of The Imitation of Christ 
comes this companion volume—reflections on 
Mary as an object of love and a model to 
imitate. $1.50 





THE THREE STAGES 
OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 
by J. Grima, S.M. 


Three-volume manual on how to progress in 
the spiritual life. Written in highly engaging 
fashion, it possesses the stature of a spiritual 
classic. 


Each volume, $2.95; complete set, $8.00 





AND LITURGICAL 
REFORM 


by Rev. Joun L. Murpuy 


In this revealing contemporary study, Father 
Murphy tells you what the Church is doing 
and may do to alter the Mass and_ other 
liturgical acts. Analyzes the pros and cons 
for the changes. $5.95 





IN HIM 
WE LIVE 
by ALBerr P. McGrann, O.M.I. 


Page-a-day book of spiritual reflections for 
every day in the year. Brief, easy to read, and 
practical, each meditation presents an inspir- 
ing idea that can be applied in your own 
daily living. $3.45 





THE LITANY 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


by ALoysius BiskupeEK, S.V.D. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Over thirty meditations which explain the 
meaning and significance of the titles in the 
litany. With practical applications to increase 
your own devotion to the Sacred Heart. $2.75 





SOCIAL | 
JUSTICE f 


by Wituiam J. Drummonp, S.J 


Brilliant study of a difficult social concept. 
Explains social justice in the light of papal 
teachings and applies the concept to socio- 
economic questions of today. $2.00 





TERESA ) 
OF AVILA: 
THE WOMAN 


by Winirrep NEvIN 


In this new look at the person beneath the 
saint the author reveals Teresa’s less mystical 
traits. You discover how she appeared to her 
contemporaries: a woman of wit and shrewd- 


ness. $3.50 





RUE 
THE RESERVOIR 


by ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE | 


Exciting new “whodunit!” An automobile 


| “accident” is discovered to be calculated mur- 


der—one that ultimately reveals the true char- 
acters of the people involved. $3.00 





At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


109 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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land—if the twelve-year-old son of Ed- 
ward were crowned, would have been 
intolerable. The pressure of events and 
the blandishments of Buckingham led 
Richard to the throne—but not without 
his election by the Lords and Commons 
of the realm. Not ambition but the at- 
tempt of the Woodvilles to seize power 
and Hastings’ conspiracy led Richard to 
his slippery eminence. 

In his brief two years as king, Richard 
ruled well. He was a devoted husband 
and generous to his friends. He lacked 
only the ruthlessness necessary to hold 
the throne—a ruthlessness possessed in 
abundance by the first Tudors. But the 
treachery of the Stanleys and of North- 
umberland in Richard’s hour of need at 
Bosworth were also responsible for his 
downfall. 

Some of the mysteries of Richard’s 
career still remain. Who murdered the 
Princes in the Tower? By seizing the 
throne Richard probably ensured their 
doom, but Buckingham, acting without 
Richard’s knowledge, was probably the 
culprit. 

The book is beautifully written and 
organized, Though this is one of the 
most complicated periods of English 
shistory, crowded with events and an 
endless parade of aspirants to power, 
the story of Richard remains in the 
memory. The reader is saddened by the 
defeat of a king whose ambition was to 
reign justly rather than to’ maintain his 
rule, as Henry VII did, by extortion and 
oppression. But Henry had the writers 
to make him an angel of light who saved 
England from the diabolism of Richard. 
From such stuff is “history” made, and 
it often takes centuries to reach the hid- 
den core of truth. 

Pau. E. McLANE 


| THE TUDORS 


By Christopher Morris. Macmillan. 185p. 
$4.50 


Christopher Morris, for many years 
fellow of King’s College and lecturer 
in Tudor history at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, has espied a new vista in the well- 
traveled paths of Tudor scholarship. 
This study, marked with a clean style 
and scholarly vivaciousness, is “an essay 
on the personalities of the Tudor mon- 
archs and their impact upon English 
history.” 

With both a sense of the dramatic 
movement of history and a fine feel 
for the subtle psychology which dis- 
tinguishes even those possessing a 


familial likeness, Mr. Morris describes 














the relationship between this ruling 


America e 


family and their people. He traces the 
permanent impress they had on Eng- 
land. Though literally upstarts from 
the mountains of Wales who reigned 
less than a century and a quarter, 
the Tudors nevertheless irretrievably 
changed the course of English history. 


By the time that Drake wrote 
his Armada despatch, English so- 
ciety had become vigorous and 
confident, balanced and _inte- 
grated, in a very peculiar degree. 
. .. Her society had changed from 
one that was top-heavy, rickety 
and unstable to one that was 
broadly based, with closed ranks 
and high morale, at once solid 
and elastic, at once firmly rooted 
and adventurous, realistic and yet 
with a sense of exaltation, serious 
and often gay. Much was due to 
natural resources, both economic 
and psychological, released for the 
first time. Much more than is gen- 
erally recognized was due to the 
reigning dynasty itself. 


The formidable task which the 
Tudors unconsciously undertook, to 
guide the awakened energies and genius 
of the English people along a creative 
path, Morris sketches, monarch by mon- 
arch, from the shrewd grandfather, 
Henry VII, to his crafty, heroic grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth. Central, of course, 
to the story is Henry VIII’s unbounded 
passion for Elizabeth’s mother, Anne 
Boleyn, and the consequences of it, 
which carried Henry and England, 
where he never wanted to go, out of 
the Catholic Church. 

There are two main movements in 
Tudor history: the change in religion, 
forced by a few upon the many, and 
the growing power and refinement of 
the new nobility. Even Edward and 
Mary, who reigned but a dozen years 
between them, played their part in 
welding closer the link between the 
fervent adherents to Protestantism and 
the parvenu looters of ecclesiastical 
and monastic wealth. 

In depicting the lonely watch of the 
Tudor kings and queens during this 
century of turbulence, Morris touches 
upon the tragedies and heartaches of 
each, yet he never loses sight of the 
significance of their characters and 
actions to the larger picture. His re- 
porting is honest and objective. His 
interpretations, though marred by a 
pragmatism which cannot but approve 
of Elizabeth’s callous success in con- 
trast to Mary’s unworkable idealism, 
are nevertheless dispassionately un- 
biased. All in all, The Tudors is both 
pleasant reading and good history. 

PETER L. DANNER 
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Leader and Party 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC 
STATESMANSHIP 


By Dexter Perkins. 
$3.50 


Charles Evans Hughes was one of the 
great men of his day and rendered pub- 
lic service of note in an astonishing 
variety of roles. How good a perform- 
ance did he put on? This is the question 
which Cornell’s Professor Dexter Per- 
kins essays to answer in his contribution 
to the Library of American Biography 
being published by Little, Brown & 
Company. 

The longest chapter in the book and 
the best, written against a rich back- 
ground of learning in the general field, 
s “Hughes as Secretary of State.” In 
this role, which was ushered in by his 
dramatic triumph at the Washington 
Arms Conference of November 12, 
1921, Hughes performed magnificently. 
Yet to what oye The structure of peace 
there erec Prof. Perkins answers, 

‘lay in ruins os 1935” (p. 113), and he 
later adds: “There is less left of his work 
than that of some secretaries less worthy 
than he” (p. 140). John Hay and James 
G. Blaine, for example, “have probably 
left a more enduring mark on American 
foreign policy” (ibid). 

The lengthy chapter on “Hughes as 
Chief Justice,” with its caudal append- 
age on “The Court Struggle” of 1937, 
is a rather different matter, for here 
Prof. Perkins writes as an amateur, On 
the whole, he may be credited with ac- 
cording due recognition to Hughes’ two 
outstanding services as Chief Justice: 
his fruitful cultivation of the annexation 
effected in 1925 of the First Amend- 
ment to the Fourteenth and his aban- 
donment of the court’s attempt to man- 
ipulate state power, especially in the 
field of production, into an independent 
limitation on Congress’ power over 
commerce. The treatment, however, ac- 
corded the latter theme is desultory and 
unclear to a degree. It also fails to assess 
properly the total lack of intellectual 
candor which featured Hughes’s adop- 
tion of his final position. 

Adverting to Mr. Hughes’ famous 
statement in 1907, “We are under a 
Constitution, but the Constitution is 
what the judges say it is” (p. 32), Prof. 
Perkins adds: “He was later to resent 
the use of this phrase by the critics of 
the court in the constitutional struggle 
of 1937,” but points out that a year later 
“he said almost the same thing.” To be 
sure he did, but less quotably, which 
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Little, Brown. 1938p. 


makes all the difference! For when an 
important man speaks quotably on an 
important subject with which he is sup- 
posed to have first-hand acquaintance, 
he must expect to be quoted. It is one 
of the risks of the trade. I agree with 
Prof. Perkins, that Hughes’ grievance 
was insubstantial. 
On the whole, Prof. Perkins supplies 
a needed corrective, but not as much as 
is needed, to Merlo J. Pusey’s Charles 
Evans Hughes (2 vols., Macmillan), 
which embody without any corrective 
Mr. Hughes’ retrospective glance at his 
own achievements. 
Epwarp S. Corwin 





A REPUBLICAN LOOKS AT HIS PARTY 
By Arthur Larson. Harper. 204p. $2.95 


“Is there a distinct and coherent politi- 
cal movement, of which President Eisen- 
hower is the architect and embodiment, 
but which is capable of existence and 
growth independent of him... ?” This 
is the question which Arthur Larson, 
Under Secretary of Labor, ponders in 
this Republican counterpart of Dean 
Acheson’s A Democrat Looks at His 
Party (Harper). The affirmative answer 
given, left me unconvinced. 

When Mr. Larson limits himself to a 
defense of the actions and objectives of 





New Books for 


Fall Reading 





Morals in Medicine 
By Thomas J. O'Donnell, S.J. 
Written in close collaboration with 
medical specialists and a team of 
expert theologians, Morals in 
Medicine not only provides stu- 
dents with straightforward an- 
swers to pressingly practical situa- 
tions, but carefully underlines and 
clarifies the governing theological 
foundations. Soon $3.75 


Principals of Sacramental 

Theology 
By Bernard Leeming, S.J. In- 
tended for laymen, as well as for 
priests and religious, this book 
covers the field completely, ob- 
jectively, clearly, yet not too tech- 
nically, Complete with index and 
bibliographies. $6.75 


introduction to the Devout Life 
By St. Francis de Sales, newly 
translated by Michael Day, Conz. 
Orat. In this new edition the trans- 
lator has captured the very 
thought of St. Francis, and that in 
a language appealing to modern 


readers. $3.00 
The Rule of St. Augustine 
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With the Commentary of Blessed 
Alphonsus Orozco, O.S.A. Trans- 
lated by Thomas A. Hand, O.S.A. 
A new edition of the Rule of St. 


rf Dereier 





Augustine together with the first 

English translation of the famous 

commentary of Blessed Alphonsus 

de Orozco. $2.75 
Praying Our Prayers 

By H. P. C. Lyons, S.J. Effective, 


and prayerful meditations based 
on four favorite prayers—the Our 


Father, the Hail Mary, the Hail 
Holy Queen, and the Anima 
Christi. $1.50 


The Doctrinal Instruction of 

Religious Sisters 
By Various Authors. Volume six of 
the “Religious Life Series,” deals 
with the new position of women 
in the learned world, and the con- 
sequent need of certain adapta- 
tions in the matter of studies 
among religious sisters. $3.50 


The Gospel According to 
St. rk 

With an Introduction and Com- 

mentary by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

The first volume in a new series— 
Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals—on 
the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Each volume is complete 
with an enlightening introduction 
and a line-by-line commentary on 


the text. $3.00 
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MENTAL HEALTH 
IN 
CHILDHOOD 


Dr. Charles Burns 


A prominent psychiatrist writes a non-tech- 
nical book that aids parents, teachers and 
Priests in recognizing and dealing with the 
psychological problems of children. Just re- 
leased. $2.75 


SON OF 
THE CHURCH 


Rev. Louis Lochet 


Activity in the Church, purification in the 
Church, contemplation in the Church, these 
are the elements of apostolic spirituality upon 


which the author reflects. Just released. $4.50 | 
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the Eisenhower Administration, he 
succeeds very well. He is an exceptional- 
ly able writer and appeals to the intel- 
lect all the way. This is a campaign 
document to which the Republicans can 
look with great pride and the Democrats 
with a good deal of concern. 

Mr. Larson compares the “New 
Republicanism” with the “Opposition” 
philosophies of 1896 and 1936. Whereas 
1896 was against labor and 1936 against 
business, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is against neither, but is for both. 
Whereas 1896 mistrusted the Federal 
Government and 1936 mistrusted the 
State governments, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration mistrusts neither, but 
assigns each its full role. By thus dis- 
covering and occupying the “Authentic 
American Center,” the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, says Mr. Larson, “has 
merged and brought into balance all the 
positive forces in our country.” 

There is little doubt that in recent 
vears the age-old antagonism between 
farmers and “Eastern bankers” has 


and management have come a long way 
toward admitting that they have funda- 
mental interests in common. It is difficult 
to believe, however, that this is primar- 
ily the result of some formula “invented” 
by the Eisenhower Administration. Even 
less plausible is the argument that by 
occupying the “Authentic American 
Center” the Republican party has pro- 
duced a new and distinctive political 
philosophy. 

Mr. Larson has written an excellent 
book that might easily serve as the focus 
for the political debate that will ensue 
during the coming months. His is the 
best defense of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration that this reviewer has thus far 
seen. A political philosophy, however, is 
made of sterner stuff. 

Cuar.es P. BRUDERLE 


FADS AND FOIBLES IN MODERN 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELATED 
SCIENCES 


By Pitirim Sorokin. Regnery. 317p. $10 


A few months ago America’s editor 
evoked many a groan among sociologists 
with his article “Plain Blunt Sociology.” 
The groans will turn to anguished howls 
with Professor Sorokin’s latest work. In 
his chapter, “Verbal Defects: Obtuse 
Jargon and Sham-Scientific Slang,” his 
acidulous pen describes only one of the 
more painful delinquencies of sociolo- 
gists and other social scientists. 

Not that all scientific terminology can 
be written off as censurable jargon. It is 
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a way of speech formulated and adopted 
for most effective communication with 
the intended audience. But even so, the 
behavioral scientists can stand strong 
reminders that simplicity in communica- 
tion is, when possible, a virtue. Sorokin, 
though not particularly noted for his 
own stylistic simplicity, provides in this 
chapter a biting, chapter-and-verse- 
citing reminder. 

But “verbal defects” are perhaps the 
least harmful of the modern behavioral 
scientist’s “fads and foibles” which Soro- 
kin here excoriates. I do not recall any 
other book whose author flays, naming 
names and works, so many of his noted 
contemporaries, Hardly anyone escapes 
a lashing: Burgess and Bridgman, Chap- 
in and Conant, Dodd and Guttman, 
Homans and Lewin, Lazarsield and 
Lundberg, Parsons and_ Rorschach, 
Stewart and Stouffer, Warner and Zipf, 
to name only a few of the better known. 

In fact, anyone teaching (or taking) 
a course in social theories, methods or 
projects, anyone looking for authorita- 
tive negative criticism, or anxious to see 
spelled out what’s wrong with current 
social science, will find a gold mine here. 
The index of names is unfortunately not 
supplemented by a subject index. 

What then are some of these casti- 
gated “fads and foibles”? By their names 
(and chapter headings) you may know 
them: “amnesia and new Columbuses,” 
the “illusion of operationalism,” “testo- 
mania,” “the fad of intelligence, pro- 
jective and other psychosocial tests,” 
“quantophrenia,” “the grand cult of 
‘social physics’ and ‘mental mechanics’,” 
“the blind alley of hearsay stuff and 
negativism,” and so on. 

By “amnesia and new Columbuses” 
Sorokin refers to the propensity of many 
social scientists for “discovering” some- 
thing new, while forgetting that it had 
been common knowledge for centuries— 
or at least since one of Sorokin’s own 
books revealed it! He is particularly 
exercised about social scientists’ at- 
tempts to ape the physical sciences in 
measuring and testing everything as the 
sole method of attaining truth—even 
those realities which are incapable of 
being tested and measured. He always 
cites examples fully and argues strongly. 

Sorokin will not win back any lost 
endearment among his colleagues with- 
in this book. His stinging sarcasm, along 
with slightly veiled self-praise, are hard 
to take gracefully, And yet the book is 
important, very many of its serious cri- 
ticisms warranted—despite some undis- 
criminating extremism. It is humble pie, 
but social scientists should take some as 
medicine. JosepH B. SCHUYLER 
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AFTERNOON OF AN AUTOCRAT 
By Norah Lofts. Doubleday. 320p. $3.95 


It is the year 1795. The place is a small 
village in Suffolk called Cleverly. The 
people are the villagers, the squire and 
lady of the Manor, their visitors, their 
bailiff. So skilfully does Miss Lofts draw 
in her cast and their ordinary and extra- 
ordinary relationships that the reader 
moves with no difficulty into the 
thatched huts on the Waste or into the 
strangely haunted and renovated Manor 
House. 





At the end of the eighteenth century 
the tenant farmers in Suffolk were feel- 
ing strongely about enclosure, a system 
under which wastelands and farm lands 
formerly held by common right were set 
apart by fences or barriers of some sort. 
Sir Charles Shelmandine opposed his 
tenants’ desire to enclose their open 
fields, wanting all things to be “just as 
they had always been.” But his death 
brought home from India his profligate 
and evil son Richard, who immediately 
petitioned Parliament for enclosure 
rights, was granted them, and thus be- 
gan a series of injustices which turned 
the village into a place of unrest, hatred, 
dislocations and death. 

Into this slice of agricultural history 
Miss Lofts has introduced two or three 
tangential stories. The first tells of the 
beautiful Methodist girl Damask who 
turned to evil after a disappointment in 
love and used her new-found powers 
over a wealthy, mentally-incompetent 
widow. The second deals with the sen- 
sitive and defeated Lady Lydia, whose 
life was a long martyrdom of shame and 
despair, and of her love-affair, unspoken 
and unacknowledged, with the bailiff of 
Richard’s lands. The third treats de- 
moniacal Mr. Mundford, whose religious 


practices were both classical and dis-* 


gusting, dedicated to his god, the Devil, 
who had already rewarded him with 
extraordinary longevity, astonishing luck 
and the ability to pervert and ruin his 
fellowmen. 

Thus compounded of so many ele- 
ments on so many levels—sociological, 
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moral, supernatural 20 se gee 
novel rises above what might appear 
from this summary to be wake . - the director of the Department 
pourri of small tragedies and large evils of Psychology at Boston Col- 
and becomes instead a subtle and im- lege. 

pressive picture of 18th-century village Paut E. McLANeE is associate 
life in England. It is further heightened professor of English at the Uni- 
by capital portrait studies of believable, versity of Notre Dame. 

vital and timeless characters. Pesta E. Diciiieee ts eile 


Doris GRUMBACH ‘ 
professor of economics at Le 
Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Epwarp S. Corwin is author, 
among many other books, of 
The Constitution and What It 
Means Today (Princeton U., 
1954). 

CHARLES P, BRUDERLE is associ- 
ate professor of history at Vil- 
lanova University. 

Doris GruMBACH is in the De- 
partment of English at the Col- 
lege of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Witt HErRBERG, writer and lec- 
turer, is author of Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew: A Study in 
American Religious Sociology 
(Doubleday, 1955). 


Rev. JAMES F. MoyniHaN, S,J., is 


THE RADIO-TELEVISION AUDIENCE 
AND RELIGION 

By Everett O. Parker, David W. Barry and 
Dallas W. Smythe. Harper. 414p. $6 


This study, a report of the Communi- 
cations Research Project launched in 
1951 by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the (Protestant) Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, 
is a notable piece of work, more notable, 
however, for the empirical material it 
contains than for any conclusions 
reached. 

Here are some of the questions the 
inquiry was designed to answer. Who 
make up the audiences of the radio 
and TV programs put on the air by 
the better-known Protestant and Catho- 











MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii +- 440 pages, 6.00 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 
BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 3.50 
THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS Curran 3.00 
DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 
and textbooks, too 
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lic “evangelists”? What is the religious, 
economic and educational background 
of these audiences, and their social 
adjustment? What influence do these 
programs have on the listener’s or 
viewer's religious life? Do religious pro- 
grams on the air become a substitute 
for church attendance? Do they reach 
non-churchgoers and with what effect? 
Do they convey the Christian gospel 
faithfully, or is the Christian message 
distorted and falsified as it passes 
through the media of communication? 

Very few of these questions are 
answered with any definitiveness, but 
a good deal of information and many 
illuminating insights are accumulated 
in the more than 400 pages of text 
and tables. 

The research that has gone into this 
book is based on an interview-survey 
of a five-per-cent sample of the popu- 
lation of New Haven (by households 
and percentages: 52.8 Catholic, 29.0 
Protestant, 9.2 Jewish, 7.4 mixed, 1.6 
other or none). It embraced also an 
investigation of the attitudes of the 
New Haven clergy to religious broad- 
casting (“generally favorable”), a 
content-analysis of selected religious 


programs, and non-directive depth- 
interviews with 59 families. 

Despite the fact that New Haven, 
with its more than half Catholic popu- 
lation, is hardly a typical American 






s 





a4 


community; despite, too, some question- 
able features of the methodology of 
the study (the use of the ideology- 
laden F-scale for “authoritarianism” is 
an example), the religio-sociological 
data presented are bound to prove of 
great interest to the student of Ameri- 
can religious life. 

Particularly valuable, it seems to me, 
is Julian Hartt’s theological analysis of 
the content of the programs broadcast 
by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen (The Catho- 
lic Hour), Ralph W. Sockman (Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit), Norman Vincent 
Peale (The Art of Living) and Charles 
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E. Fuller (The Old-Fashioned Revival 
Hour). 

New Haven Catholics, it appears, 
select Roman Catholic radio and tele- 
vision programs in a ratio of ten to 
one over Protestant programs. Bishop 
Sheen’s audiences, however, were found 
to include a “wide diversity of people,” 
of all ages and of all classes (except 
the very top and the very bottom), 
ranging in church attachment “from 
Roman Catholic through Protestant to 
‘none’,” in contrast to the more restrict- 
ed appeal of the Protestant evangelists. 

Roman Catholic audiences, more- 
over, were found to be largely “family- 
and-home-centered,” rather than “status- 
centered” or “self-centered.” The criti- 
cism of the Catholic programs implied 
or made explicit in this volume is often 
severe, but hardly more so than the 
criticism of the Protestant programs. 

Though no formal answers are given 
to the questions that engendered the 
inquiry, the general impression left is 
that the investigators have a rather low 
opinion of the Christian quality or 
effectiveness of the religious programs 
studied. A concluding chapter entitled 
“A Strategy for Religious Broadcasting” 
contains some interesting and significant 
suggestions, presented from the Protes- 
tant point of view, of course, but not 
without considerable value for those of 
other faiths concerned with the prob- 
lem of the religious use of the mass 
media. WiLL HERBERG 


THE WORD 


And now they brought before Him a 
man who was palsied and bedridden; 
whereupon Jesus, seeing their faith, said 
to the palsied man, Son, take courage, 
thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9:2; Gos- 
pel for the 18th Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 





The two great commandments are pre- 
cepts of love. Christianity is a religion 
of love. Our Lord’s choice and favor- 
ite mandate, as clearly declared on 
the eve of His death, was the com- 
mand to love. So—what is love? 

The person who now writes, and 
who sincerely abhors sweet disclaimers, 
finds it necessary to make two plain 
statements. First, he realizes that the 
question proposed is a metaphysical 
one of apparently limitless depth, and 
thus actually lies beyond both his 
scope and his competence. (As_ has 
been well said, the next best thing to 
knowing something is to know that you 
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don’t know it.) Second, we would 
yet like to express what seems to us 
relatively clear in a difficult matter. 
One would think that at least on 
the strictly human level there would 
be no vast problem about love, since 
the whole phenomenon occurs or oper- 
ates according to what might be term- 
ed natural mechanics: a child auto- 
matically but intensely loves its mother, 
boy loves girl, mama loves papa, grand- 
ma and grandpa just dote on the new 
haby. And yet precisely on the human 





plane is the conundrum of love most 
perplexing, as we see instantly in the 
shameful, shameless divorce-courts and 
in so many other unlovely and unloving 
human aberrations. 

In other words, if love—even human, 
natural !}ove—is merely another feeling, 
thei it is another trifle, it is truly in- 
significant, it is totally unreliable, it 
borders on foolishness, it is really 
nothing very much at all. Yet no one 
but a lunatic or a particularly shallow 
cynic will allow such predicates to be 
applied to love, whether human or 
divine. 

The fact is, as every normal person 
knows perfectly well, that feelings— 
all feelings—fluctuate, for such is their 
nature; the English word emotion has 
a proper etymology. No one will con- 
tend that emotions are meaningless, 
but, as some one has remarked about 
fulsome compliments, these things are 
interesting without being conclusive. 
We must suppose, therefore, that feel- 
ing may accompany love without ever 
becoming identical with it. 

It follows that the distinction be- 
tween liking and loving is sane and 
entirely valid. Liking is a matter of 
attraction or, finally, of taste or tempera- 
ment. Love is—something else. A sorely 
tried Christian lady once murmured 
through her honest tears that she loved 
God, but at the moment didn’t much 
like Him. The expression seems ex- 
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Fourth in a Series 


ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


Departments 

ALABAMA 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile) ...LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
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MARYLAND 
Loyola Coll. (Baltimore).............. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Coll. ......... LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 

Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 


Roekhurst Coll. (Kansas City.................. LAS-C 
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NEBRASKA 


Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
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NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City)........ LAS-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham Univ. aed York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
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OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia)............... LAS-C 

University of Scranton................ LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Univ. (Spokane) 

LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seo oenere i LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
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Fairfield 


UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1942, chartered by 
the State of Connecticut in 1945, a 
new venture in the traditions of 
Jesuit education was begun with 
the first college classes in 1947 at 
Fairfield, Connecticut, on an ample 
campus of 200 acres, overlooking 
Long Island Sound. The College of 
Arts and Sciences offers curricula 
leading to the Bachelor degree in 
the Arts, Biology, Chemistry, Math- 
ematics and Physics, Business Ad- 
ministration and the Social Sciences. 
The College enjoys academic ac- 
creditation. With a present regis- 
tration of 750, new student resi- 
dence halls and new classroom 
buildings now permit increased en- 
rollment. The present Faculty of the 
College numbers some 60 Jesuit 
and lay professors. A program of 
extra-curricular activities provides 
opportunities for initiative and 
leadership. 2. Graduate Department 
of Education and summer sessions 
are co-educational. Located 50 miles 
from New York City and conven- 
iently near to railroad facilities and 
modern highways, Fairfield Univer- 
sity enjoys the happy circumstance 
of a secluded site that is close to a 
major metror dlis. 
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The stores listed below report 9 
their best selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 10. 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 
the geographical spread of_ the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 
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‘ treme, but the sentiment is quite reason- 


able. 

So, then, what is love, beyond being 
a highly mysterious and huge fact? 

In terms of Christian psychology, 
love, whether its object be human or 
divine, must certainly be connected 
with the superior human faculties or 
powers of intellect and free will. There 
must be an intelligent perception of 
some object, and the clearer the per- 
ception, the better for love. That per- 
ception must engender an_ intelligent 
esteem, a high regard for what is 
perceived. There must be a movement 
of the free will, beneficently, in the 
direction of the thing perceived and 
now esteemed. The process then tends 
to issue in action for the good of the 
object. 

The point is that all this can pro- 
ceed splendidly (indomitably and faith- 
fully, anyhow) even when the one 
loving has a cold in the head, a sick 
stomach, or is just sick and tired, and 
when the one loved happens for the 
moment to be a nuisance. 

But what we really want to talk 
about is not love, but the love of God. 

VINCENT P. McCorry s.]. 


TELEVISION 


Most professional critics seem to have 
a certain immunity from assaults by 
the public. The drama reviewer may 
sometimes antagonize his readers when 
he expresses an opinion with which 
they disagree, but there is a certain 
aura that has traditionally been associ- 
ated with his vocation. When he en- 
ters and leaves a theatre on opening 
night, he is an oracle. The audience 
observes him with something approach- 
ing awe. 

Motion-picture and book critics also 
fall into a rather privileged category. 
Most of their readers appear to assume 
that the reviewers are experts with 
impressive qualifications and experi- 
ence. The public may not always like 
the opinions rendered by the literary 
and film critics. But their verdicts, 
generally speaking, are regarded with 
some respect. 

Music critics have a special immunity 
from abuse. The writer who evaluates 
the talents of a soprano, a_ bassoon 
player or a string quartet expresses 
himself in a language that is as un- 
intelligible to most readers as Sanskrit. 
There is an inclination to assume he 
knows what he is writing about when 
he uses soaring phrases like “gauche 
contrapuntal dissonance.” He may be 
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Sometimes they agree with him. But 
often they do not, and they are quick 
to let him know what a contemptible 
dolt he is. 

He finds no escape from his tormen- 
tors. They confront him in his own 
home, at his church, in his office. Even 
his favorite pub provides no sanctuary. 
He tries not to wince as angry voices 
tell him: “You must have slept through 
most of that Montgomery show that 
you wrote about last week” or “You 


| mean you really liked that atrocity on 
‘Studio One the other night?” Occasion- 


AR 








ally the approach is even less oblique. 
The critic’s critic will say merely: “You 
must be real sick.” 

The open season on TV critics is 
now at hand. In the next few weeks 
many new programs will be making 
their debuts on the TV screen. The 
critic will be called upon frequently to 
describe what he has seen. It is a bitter 
season for him. He thinks wistfully 
about the advantages of life in a cave. 

But even after he has survived these 
times of torment, he will be a marked 
man. For when nothing new is hap- 
pening in television, the readers revive 
the same old complaints. And they 
phrase them in such a way as to leave 
no doubt of their conviction that all 
that is evil in TV is the fault of the 
reviewer. 

“When are vou going to do some- 
thing about those singing commer- 
cials?” they will demand. Or they will 
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protest: “I don’t see why you let those 
people on “What’s My Line’ get away 
with it. The way they sneak in those 
free plugs for each other. It’s a dis- 
grace.” 

The critic once tried to reply to such 
challenges. He argued that all tele- 
vision critics had expressed their ob- 
jections at one time or another to sing- 
ing commercials and free plugs. 

But experience has taught him that 
there can be no effective rebuttal. After 
all, the evils have not diminished. And 
when the merry vocalists who sing the 
praises of one kind of soap depart, 
there will be others, perhaps more 
shrill and more insistent, to sound off 
on behalf of another product. 

Should the.critic be indiscreet enough 
to attempt an elaborate defense, his 
adversary may retort with the ultimate 
crusher, saying: “Imagine. Getting paid 
for watching television.” Obviously 
there is no answer to that one. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


THE BAD SEED (Warner) belongs to 
the old and honorable tradition of the 
polite suspense, and/or horror story. 
With few exceptions its characters are 
gently reared and prosperous and it 
contains little overt violence. Never- 
theless, if you can suspend disbelief 
in its shocking and controversial major 
premise, the story has a notably grue- 
some fascination, 

The basic premise, of course, is that 
criminal tendencies—which are defined 
as a total egocentricity coupled with 
a total lack of conscience or moral 
sense—can be inherited. More specifical- 
ly the story is about one such “bad 
seed,” the eight-year-old granddaughter 
(Patty McCormick) of a mass murderer. 
The child, on the surface an abnormally 
neat, docile and affectionate youngster, 
commits three murders to achieve tri- 
vial, childish ambitions before her 
mother (Nancy Kelly) discovers the 
truth. Unaware up until that point of 
the child’s baleful ancestry, the mother 
takes a dreadful means to resolve her 
dilemma and one which, with fine irony, 
solves nothing. 

In both the novel by William March 
and the stage adaptation by Maxwell 
Anderson this hair-raising tale was 
convincing on its own terms. The movie 
version makes one very wise gesture on 
behalf of plausibility by using the five 
principal members of the very effective 
Broadway cast in their original roles. 
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In addition to the mother and daughter 
these include: Eileen Heckart, as the 
drunken, bereaved mother of a small 
boy who was drowned because Rhoda 
coveted his penmanship medal; Evelyn 
Varden as the kindly, not very acute 
landlady; and Henry Jones as the mént- 
ally retarded handyman who had a 
vicious, eight-year-old mind himself 
and consequently saw through the lethal 
moppet before anyone else did. 

As a result, the acting in the film 
is of a uniformly high order, Other- 
wise the picture is a disappointment. 
Producer-director Mervyn LeRoy has 
not succeeded in adapting the rhythm 
of the story to the requirements of 
the screen. It seems, therefore, a long- 
drawn-out, photographed stage play. 
And without passing judgment on the 
merits of the original ending, I think 
the new one is, morally, intellectually 
and dramatically, an abomination. In 
fact the ending, and even more so the 
lurid irrelevancies of the film’s adver- 
tising campaign, imply such a contempt 
for the intelligence of moviegoers that 
I do not see how producer LeRoy 
squared the making of the film with 
his conscience. [L of D: A-IT] 


WALK THE PROUD LAND (Univer- 
sal) is a semi-historical document about 
an Apache agent named John Philip 
Clum who brought peace to his reser- 
vation through the unheard-of ex- 
pedient of treating his Indian charges 
like human beings. I doubt the ac- 
curacy of Clum’s (Audie Murphy) 
troubles with an over-ardent Apache 
widow (Anne Bancroft) and with his 
childish bride (Pat Crowley); and there 
are other shortcomings in the film’s ex- 
ecution, But for its exposition of how 
the impossible can be accomplished by 
conviction and moral courage it is well 
worth seeing. [L of D: A-T] 


THE VAGABOND KING (Paramount) 
belongs, I readily concede, to the school 
of old-hat musicals that have to under- 
go drastic changes before they can be 
screened satisfactorily. Nevertheless it 
would be hard to imagine anything 
more inept than the changes made or 
left unmade in this new Technicolor 
and VistaVision treatment. Some ex- 
cellent actors, Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and the late Walter Hampden among 
them, are trapped in the plot, which is 
taken too seriously. Kathryn Grayson 
and a much-touted Dutch tenor named 
Oreste, who certainly can’t act, do the 
singing. The latter includes some strik- 
ingly inappropriate new numbers. 

[L of D: A-1] Morra WaLsH 
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